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Art. I. Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, performed in the 
Years 1807 and 1808, by command of the Russian Government. 
By Julius Von Klaproth, Aulic Counsellor to his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia, Member of the Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburgh, &c. Translated from the Germanyby F. Schoberl. 
4to. pp. 436. 21. 2s. Boards. Colburn. 1814. : 


[eeeeess of German publications are already acquainted with 
‘© the name of Klaproth, a literary man, (not the celebrated 
mineralogist,) who, like many of his countrymen, has devoted 
himself to the service of the Russian government, and has at- 
tained in that country a situation superior both in rank and 
emolument to any which he could have reasonably expected in 
his own. Having accompanied Count Potocki in the Russian 
embassy to China, and created a very favourable impression on 
the mind of that young nobleman, he was selected, by the 
Count’s recommendation, to make the survey of the region of 
the Caucasus which the Russians had for some time meditated. 
This appointment took place in 1807, and was the more expe- 
dient because the country in question had been only for a few 
ears subject to its northern masters. ‘The ambitious Catherine 
d at first appeared in the unassuming character of auxiliary 
to the king or Czar of Georgia: but she soon found means to 
persuade this prince that the only effectual manner of resisting 
his enemies, the Turks and Lesgians, was by placing himself 
ina state of direct dependence on her crown. This first ap- 
proach to submission occurred in 17835 and successive years 
continued to rivet the ascendancy of the Russians, until in 
1800 even the name of independence was withdrawn, and 
Georgia was reduced, directly and unequivocally, to the con- 
dition of a ptovince of the empire. Not satisfied with this ex- 
tensive acquisition, the court of St. Petersburgh determined to 
reduce by degrees the whole of the Caucasus, and to push the 
boundaries of the empire to the siver Araxes. Hence the im- 
portance of procuring accurate information regarding the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, and their relations with each other; a 


task which, in the case of the Caucasus, as of other provinces, 
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was delegated by the oe Seger to the Academy of Sciences ree 
sident at St. Petersburgh. From that body, M. Klaproth 
received his commission; afd he proceeded on the execution of 
it in September 1807, accompanied by a young Russian, who 
supplied his deficiency in the language of the country. The 
result of his labours is a volume containing a very considerable 
stock of new information, collected (we believe) at the price 
of much exertion, but unfortunately published in a manner that 
is little calculated to excite general interest: a circumstance 
which is the more to be regretted, as various considerations 
have concurred to lessen the value of the reports of other tra- 
vellers; the premature death of Guldenstadt having rendered 
the publication of his MSS. extremely imperfect, while the 
descriptions of Reineggs bear marks, in numberless passages, 
of the haste and eagerness of an adventurer. 

The volume opens with a copy of the instructions proposed 
to the Academy of Sciences by Count Potocki for the guidance 
of M. Klaproth in his intended expedition. This paper bears 


the marks of a thorough acquaintance with the subject, and is 
ushered in by the following preamble : 


« The personal knowledge which I have of Mr. de Klaproth is of 
at advantage to me in pointing out to him what should be the 
ift of his observations. He is a man of letters; his mind is ac- 
eustomed to reflection ; we have therefore a right to expect from him 
such results as would not be required of a traveller who had studied 
only one single branch of human knowledge, for instance botany or 
mineralogy. 
_ © What is particularly expected of Mr. de Klaproth is to make us 
acquainted with the country. Whatever can furnish useful information 
ought to engage his attention. Thus, each principality of the Cau- 
casus should occupy a piace in his pages. ‘The inhabitants of those 
regions have one general character, but its different shades ought not 
toeseape him. Some are susceptible of civilization, and others not. 
Some are capable of being governed by Russia, and others not.— 

© It is expected that the Caucasus shall be better known after Mr. 
de Klaproth’s journey than it was before. Such is its aim. As to 
the means, they must be left to the sagacity of the traveller. The 
principal persons in each district, for example, should be mentioned 
m his narrative; he will see them, he will converse. with them; and 
he ought to state the opinion which he forms of them. 

‘ Concerning officers of the Russian government we request him to 
say as little as par Brees object is to make the Caucasus better 
known. On this head the utmost latitude should be given to the 
traveller. Olivier or Volney may be proposed to him as a model, 
Perhaps he will not ‘equal, but at least he will approach them. It ig 
certain that many calamities have happened in Russia in consequence 
of the want of information respecting distant provinces ; so that he 
who furnishes correct notions conceruing them renders an essential 
service to the state.’ | | i 
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The general directions are followed by specific instructions 
relative to the topography of the country which was to be vis 
sited, and the various tribes that inhabit it. ‘These instructions 
enter into a variety of details, and recapitulate a list of names, 
uncouth and of little moment to the general reader, though im- 
portant in the eyes of the Russian government. However, amid 
a variety of topics of this comparatively uninteresting character, 
we find a few sentences which deserve to be extracted, both as 
indicative of the zeal of Count Potocki and as connected with 
subjects of general notoriety : 


¢ Mr. de Klaproth will take pains to investigate the tradition yet 
extant relative to the Amazons. It is among the Circassians that it 
must be sought. The Mermadalis, on the banks of which the 
Amazons resided, according to the testimony of Strabo, still retains 
the same name. The Circassian fabulists clearly distinguish the an- 
cient Scythians, to whom they give the appellation of Nogays. 
While all these ancient traditions yet exist, they ought to be collected 
and preserved. It would likewise be well to collect the genealogies 
of the Circassian princes, which date from about the year 1500, and 
are both curious and historical. 

‘ The pagan Tartars, subject to the @ircassians and the Abassas, 
and inhabiting the country behind them, ought to attract the notice 
of the traveller. ‘These people are the purest descendants of the 
Scythians described by Herodotus ; they deserve particular attention 
on account of their manners, their language, their religion, and their 
art of divination.’— 

‘ In general the traveller will have at hand the fourth volume of 
Stritter, and study it continually. 

‘ Of all the tribes in the Caucasus the Ossetes are perhaps most 
susceptible of civilization, and the traveller will consider them in this 
point of view ; he will observe what may have hitherto retarded, and 
what is likely to promote its progress. I was acquainted with an 
archbishop in that country called Cajus, who had printed a catechism 
and several other things in the language of the Ossetes. The trayeller 
will inquire what success attended the archbishop’s exertions. — 

‘ A geographical difficulty, which has not been sufficiently eluci- 
dated, is that which relates to the Caspian gates and the Sarmatian 
gates. The traveller, by extracting and carrying with him all those 
passages of the ancients which refer to them, and making minute in- 
quiries respecting all the passes of the mountains, will probably come 
at a satisfactory solution.’ — 

© We know scarcely any thing of the banks of the Abassa, from 
Anapa to Mingrelia; yet we are pretty sure that at the foot of the 
mountains there are tribes totally different from the other Caucasians. 
Among others, there are on the high lands, and towards the sources 
of the Ubbuch, the Azge, also called, according to some accounts, 
the Alans. They are said to speak a peculiar language, and to wear 
hats. I have no need to observe how interesting it would be to learn 
something concerning these.people, who are the Asians and Asci- 


pourgians of the ancient geographers. 
, I 2 ‘As 
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¢\Asto the other Alans, who, according to Reineggs, dwell to 
the-north of the Lesgi, I doubt their existence. In general, the 
traveller should make st a rule to follow up every notion that has been 
furnished us by Reineggs, and to sift it till te‘ bas decided how much 
ought to be retained and how much rejected. His work, which was 
not intended to be accurate, since the author was a kind of adven-' 


turer, swarms the more with errors, as it was published since the 
death of Reineggs.’ 


In the shape of a supplement to the instructions, is given an 
account of the Pclowzians; a nation of unknown origin, who 
inhabited the immense levels or Steppes lying between the Don 
and the Wolga, ‘The name of this people is mentioned for the 
first time in Russian history, in the year 996 of the Christian 
wera; and the two succeeding centuries contain various notices 
of their predatory contests, till, in the year 1296, they cease 
to be described by that name in the Russian annals. An abs 
stract of their history during the period in question is here 
given (p.18. et seq.), and affords the first specimen of that de- 
fective style of composition to which we have already alluded, 
and which unluckily pervades all the historical part of this 
volume. 13 

‘We are aware that it is no easy matter to give method and 
Tiiterest to the annals of a barbarous tribe: but, in this age of 
improved composition, it is the part of a writer to exclude mere 
matters of detail from the body of his work, and to throw them 
into an appendix. Had M. Klaproth confined himself, in the 
text, to general views and useful illustration wherever the sub- 
ject suggested any thing in that shape, his readers would have 
derived from its perusal both information. and satisfaction ; 
while the painful task of studying strange names, and repeti- 
tions of massacres, might have been performed only as far as it 
‘was necessary to give once for all a distinct impression of so 
revolting a subject, Of this arrangement, however, simple as it 
appears, M. Klaproth seems to have had no idea; since he in- 
troduces ene narrative after another, without any attempt at 
general reflection. "We quote, as a specimen, a passage con- 


‘taining an account of the country called. the government of: 
the Ukraine villages :” 


¢ It is chiefly composed of what were former! —_- the Slo- 
bodian Regiments, whose territory extended on the east To the Don, 


on the south to the sea of Asow andthe Dnjeper, on the west to the 
river Worsklo, on the north to the sources of the rivers Psiol, Donez, 
and Osko}, It.was bounded by ancient Russia; on the east by the 
_Polowzians ; on the south by the Chasarians and Pétscheneges, and 
formed ng inconsiderable part of the grand-principality of Kiew. ~ 

_ * The towns and other ancient settlements in this quarter were often 
" plundered in the incursions of the Polowaians and Petsclieneges, but 
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from their hills they prevented those marauders from extending their 
ravages'to the interior of Russia, Inthe thirteenth century, however, 
this country suffered infinitely more severely from the invasion of the. 
Mongols and Tartars from Great Tartary, under the conduct of 
Tuschi-chan a son’ of Dshingis-chan ; and on the 16th of June 1223) 
the disastrous engagement of the Russians with the Mongols on the 
tiver Kalka or Kalmiis was the’ commencement of a tremendous and, 
long continued devastation of the most fertile part of Russia. The 
people having lost their princes, their generals, and their judges, 
abandoned their paternal abodes, and removed further, westward, 
hoping by flight to save at least their wretched lives; and the victo- 
rious Mongols having destroyed the towns and laid waste the country, 
turned from the Dnjeper toward the east. ‘There also the dlsugh. 
tered a great number of the inhabitants; and after subduing the 
country on the Don and Donez, and penetrating to the Taurian Cher- 
_sonesus, they returned home to the great Dshingis-chan. 

‘ In 1237 Batu-chan, grandson of Dshingis-chan, son of Tuschi- 
chan, and sovereign of Kipdschak, had subdued the Wojagarians, and 
laid waste with excessive Ten hter the grand-principality ot Wladimir, 
then the most considerable of the Russian principalities, with several 
others contiguous to it ; on which in 1239 he turned his arms against 
the south of Russia, where his Tartars, after destroying the principal 
towns, likewise made themselves masters on the 6th of December 1240 
of Kiew the capital, which now became the residence of viceroys ap« 
pointed by the ‘l’artar chans to govern the country and to collect the 
imposts. 

if Thus from 1240 the Russian princes reigned over the grand- 
principality of Kiew and the contiguous principalities partitioned off 
from it, under the supremacy and protection of the Tartars, during a 
period of thirty years, till Gedimin, grand-prince of Lithuania, first 
subdued Volhynia and the other southern and western principalities of 
the Kiew division, and, after the flight of Stanislaw Prince of Kiew to 
Rjasan, also made himself master of Kiew itself. 

‘¢ The terror of this conqueror’s name preceded his armies, and 
soon reduced the north-eastern principalities of Kiew to subjection. 
Gedimin consigned the government of his extensive conquests to his 
cousin Prince Mindow, and returned to Lithuania.’ 


* 


The descriptive part of the volume consists in a great mea- 
sure of similar collections of minute and disjointed particulars, 
That such a work would be amusing in the pene could 
hardly have ‘entered’ into the imagination even of the author ; 
and the only way to give it a value with the public was to 
study the means of rendering it useful to a patient inquirer. A 
distinct map, and a ‘copious index, were primary requisites : 
but for either of these we look in vain. | 

Tcherkassk, the capital of the Don Cossacks, is already known 
to those of our readers who have seen our report of Dr. Clarke’s 
first volume of travels. On account of the inundations occurring 
in the months of April, May, and June, most of the houses are 

53 3 erected 
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_ erected on high poles; while lofty wooden bridges run along 

the streets, with smaller bridges leading to the door of each 
house. As the waters leave a great quantity of mud, which 
produces exhalations, the town was extremely unhealthy; and, 
as the removal of these wooden edifices was no formidable 
affair, another city, under the name of New Tcherkassk, has 
been lately built on a branch of the Don, at a distance of four 
or five miles from the former capital. 

While he was in these parts, M. Klaproth took an oppor- 
tunity of travelling eastward among the Calmucks. ‘The man- 
ners of those savages being already sufficiently known, he deems 
it superfluous to enlarge on them: but he expatiates at great 
length (from p, 88. to 145.) on the history and customs of the 
Mongol tribes, of whom he considers the Calmucks as a branch, 
In his opinion, it is an error to blend the Tartars with the 
Mongols, because they are different not only in features and 
language but in origin; the ancestors of the Mongols havi 
inhabited, according to him, the borders of the lake of Baikal 
in eastern Siberia : 


‘No people of Asia are so strikingly distinguished by their phy- 
_ slognomy and the figure of the skull as the Mongols. They exhibit 
almost as wide a deviation from the ordinary col Soci a of man, as 
the negroes in Africa; and it is truly remarkable that this cast of 
countenance is almost indelible even by long intermixture with other 
nations ; and that where this singularity once prevails it can scarcely 
ever be eradicated. A Mongol might marry an European woman in 
the midst of Europe, and his latest descendants would nevertheless 
retain the features of Mongols, as abundance of examples in Russia 
attest. The characteristics of this physiognomy are the corners of 
the eyes next to the. nose running back rather obliquely, and com- 
pletely filled up; small eye-brows, black, and but little arched ; a 
remarkably broad but at the same time small and flat nose; promi- 
ment cheek-bones; round face and head. ‘The ears are large, and 
stand out from ‘the head; the lips broad and thick ; and the chin 
short. A beard composed of detached strong hairs, which soon gréw 
gray, and entirely fall off in advanced age, is hkewise a peculiarity 
of this nation. | 
* The Mongols are for the rest of middle size ; the women may be 
pronounced small, but yet they are delicately shaped. There are 
scarcely any cripples among them ; but crooked legs and thighs are a 
very common personal defect, which arises from the circumstance that 
infants already in their cradle are constantly placed astride on a kind 
of spoon, 8 | as soon as they can go alone, are obliged to travel on 
horseback upon every removal to a fresh pasturage. The skin and 
complexion of the Mongols is by nature tolerably fair ; at least this 
is the case with all young children: but the custom of the common 
people, whose children of the male sex run about stark naked in the 
sun and in the smoke of their tents, and among whom likewise the men 


generally sleep in summer with no other covering than their under 
16 garmenty 
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garment, occasions their ordinary colour to be a sallow brown, The 
women on the contrary are very white under their clothes, and among 
people of quality you meet with faces of a delicately fair complexion, 
still further heightened by the blackness of the hair; and which in 
these respécts, as well as in the features themselves, bear a strong re- 
semblance to the figures in Chinese paintings. 

¢ All the Mongols lead a roving life, and dwell in moveable felt- 
tents, commonly called Jurts or Kibitkas (m Mongol Gar). The 
are circular and of different dimensions, and rest upon eaten | 
about four feet high, which is held together by borders above and 
below, but may easily be taken to pieces. The skeleton of the ha- 
bitation, which stands upon this frame, is composed of poles which 
meet at top. These are covered with thick gray or white felt, which, 
among the more opulent people, are worked at the borders with cords 
of plaited hair. They are tied round with hair-ropes, which keep 


them fast, and Paty one opening is left for an entrance, which is closed © 


externally with a felt-curtain. | 

¢ The Calmucks are a tribe of the Oirat or Dorbon Ojirat, that is, 
of the four confederates, called by the Mongols Oelot. According 
to an ancient tradition current among them, the greatest and most 
powerful part of the Oclot, having migrated westward and proceeded 
as far as Asia Minor, aiterwards hating about the Caucasus. On 
this the rest of the Ocelot, who remained in Great Tartary, received 
from their Tartar neighbours the name of Ckdlimack, which signifies 
those who staid behind, from the verb chdlmack to stay behind, which 
is still used in modern Turkey, and from this appellation the Ca/muck 
of the Europeans is derived.’ 


After a very circumstantial account of the manners, religion, 
and history of the Mongol tribes, M. Klaproth proceeds to the 
more immediate object of his journey, and enters on the 
country adjoining the Caucasian mountains. ‘The result of his 
inquiries respecting the Polowzians is that they were a tribe of 
Tartars, called Skabdscha Tartars, governed by Tcherkessian 


princes: but he admits that this conclusion is subject to the © 


uncertainty generally attendant on the assumptions which re- 
gard so dark a period of history. While he was travelling in 
this region, he passed through the country inhabited by the 
descendants of the Nogays, or Ckuban Tartars; who have, dur- 
ing the present age, been severely chastised by the. Russian 


government, and obliged to relinquish their predatory mode of 
life: 


© ‘They are hospitable and sociable, and all profess the Moham- 
medan religion. It isremarkable, that we yet find among them that 
infirmity of which Herodotus, in treating of the Scythians, makes 
mention in these words: —‘* When the Scythians were masters of 
Asia, they went thence towards Egypt; but when they had reached 
Syria and Palestine, Psametichus King of Egypt went to meet them, 
and by presents and entreaties prevailed on them not to advance ; the 

reed therefore, by way of Askalon into Syria, and left the 
: ! 1-4 country 
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that the boot will. stick so fast in the mud as.to oblige, the 
3 wearer 
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country without doing any further mischief, excepting that some who ~ 
remained behind plundered the temple of Urania. This temple, from « 


ell accounts that I have been ‘able to collect, was the most ancier 

which this goddess ever had, and that in Cyprus owes its origin to it, 
according to the admission of the Cyprians themselves : the temple of 
Cythera was likewise erected by Phcenicians, natives of Syria. ‘The 


oddess hereupon sent a feminine disease among those Scythians who ° 
ad plundered her temple at Askalon, and this punishment was pef- 
petuated for ever among their posterity. The Scythians say that this - 


disease was a chastisement for the sacrilege ; and strangers who visit 


the rate of the Scythians witness it in the state of those who are - 
t , . _— 


called by those people Enarzans.” 


* Hippocrates, in his Treatise on Air and ihe ae in which he 


gives many particulars concerning the Scythians, also speaks of these 
Enareans. There are likewise among the Scythians,” says he, 
«¢ persons who come into the world as eunuchs, and do all the work 
of women ; they are called Enareans or womanish. ‘The people of 
thei~ country consider this defect as a visitation of the gods, and pay 
respect to these Enarzans in order to divert a similar misfortune from 
themselves. Tor my part, I believe that this evil is no more sent by the 
Deity than any thing else we see ; for I think that every effect has its 
cause, and that nothing can happen without one.”? — Reineggs is the 
firet modern who found this kind of infirmity among the Nogays, only 
with this difference, that they are not born with it, but that 1t arises 
from incurable debility after diseases, or from increasing age. The 
skin then grows wrinkled, the scanty beard falls off, and the man 
assumes a completely feminine appearance. In this state he is 
obliged to shun the company of men, and to associate with women, 
whom he perfectly resembles.’ 


The recent opening of the Continent has afforded, to the 
travelling part of our countrymen, a sight of places which ex- 
hibit a cutious contrast to the cleanliness and comfort! of Old: 
England: but the meanest towns of France or Germany are 
intitled to the epithet of magnificent in comparison with the 
cities of the interior of Russia. Charkow, a town to the south 
of Moscow, the seat of an university and of a provincial go- 
vernment, is so encumbered with mud and filth, that a carriage 
drawn by two strong horses often sticks fast in the streets. ‘It 
would not be possible,’ says M. Klaproth, ‘ to walk through 
the dirt on stilts: but, fortunately, the weather was dry dur- 
ing part of my stay, and the mud became so fixed and coms 
pact that we could walk over it without sinking.’ He found 
it necessary, however, to follow the established practice’ of 
wearing very wide fur-boots, fastened over thé knee “with 
straps and buckles, ‘The etiquette is to take off these leg- 
covers when entering.a house; but it may happen,, in this, re- 


ceptacle of wet and filth, as was the case with, M. Klaprath, 
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wearer- to break the strap at the knee and leave the whole 
behind. 

‘M. Klaproth’s observations on the state of education in Russia 
appear intitled to much attention : 


‘ Charkow has become better known abroad in consequence of 
the university founded there by the present emperor ; but this measure 
does not seem to have rendered the place more flourishing: for, ex- 
‘cepting some public buildings which have been repaired for the use 
of the university, no change of consequence has taken place here, and 
the number of inhabitants, amounting to 6000, has not increased in 
any considerable — 

‘ Among the professors of Charkow I found some Germans well 
known by their works, but who seemed to me not to be exactly in 
their element here. This observation applies to most of the Germans 
who when no longer young emigrate to Russia and enter into the 
service of the crown, if they are not appointed to situations in Peters- 
burgh and Moskwa. It is however in some measure their own fault. 
Many of them, for instance, neglect to learn the Russian language, 
under the idea that they have no occasion for it, and expect the 
natives to converse with them in a foreign idiom. ‘This is unreason- 
able ; for, when a man resides in a country, and receives a salary from 
the government of that country, he ought certamly to take the 
trouble to learn its language —Again, the Germans would have every 
thing to proceed in Russia just as it does in their own country, and 
most of defn insist on this point with such obstinacy as to excite the 
hatred of the Russians. They also in general think themselves wiser 
and better than their new countrymen, and in betraying these senti- 
ments to the latter they prove that they are neither the one nor the 
other. This conduct occasions circumstances extremely unpleasant 
to themselves ; but in the Russians, who are accustomed to take 
things more easily, it creates contempt and aversion for these stran- 

s. I have often wondered in silence at the blindness of self-con- 
ceited foreigners, who fancied ‘themselves esteemed by all, and per- 
ceived not that wherever they appeared they were the objects of uni- 
versal derision.—In my opinion, therefore, only snch young Germans 
should go to Russia, as are yet capable of adapting themselves to the 
way of thinking and acting in that country. 

* The building appropriated to the university is spacious, and ac- 
cording to report is about to be still further enlarged; but the num- 
ber of the students would be very small had it not been augmented oY 
a recent ordinance of the emperor, according to which no person sha 
be-appointed to any civil employment unless he has studied at some 
Russian university, nor any individual without a previous examination 
in, the sciences be promoted to a staff officer, or from a collégiate 
counsellor to a counsellor of state. 

¢ The idea of founding an university at Charkow was not of itself 
a bad one, because many opulent gentry whose sons might have be- 
nefited by it resided in that vicinity. But in Russia there is yet too 
little taste for learning, and the old French mode of education is still too 
fashionable ; on which account people of rank and fortune very seldom 
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avail themselves of the advantages offered by universities and other 
seminaries. It was likewise an exceedingly injudicious step to attempt 
to introduce knowledge into Russia by means of foreigners, and t6 
faise a fabric which requires the labour of ages, ‘as expeditiously as a 
triumphal arch may be patched up. The only method of effectually 
promoting the diffusion of science in Russia would have. been to have 
sent young Russians who had distinguished themselves in the ordi. 
nary schools to some good seminary in Germany, and thence to. an 
university where they might have prepared themselves. for their des- 
tined career. Such persons as these, at their return; would certainly 
have furnished the best teachers for the institutions for the promotion 
of learning. ae - 

‘ At present, on the contrary, the whole course of instruction 
from the normal schools upwards is radically faulty, because the en- 
cyclopedian method of teaching so prevalent in Germany has been in- 
troduced; by which method the pupil learns a little of every thing 
but nothing thoroughly, and at most acquires an historical notion of 
each science, which in the end proves af no further use to him, and 
which he very soon forgets. As long as the sciences have been 
cultivated in Russia, the mathematical — been considered as best 
adapted to the diffusion of knowledge in the country; but it was 
long since justly remarked by Schlozer, that no nation in the world 
was ever yet rescued from barbarism by the mathematics. Nature 
changes not her course; and it is by the arts and sciences, by the 
belles lettres and poetry, that the Greeks and Romans, the Italians, 
French, English, and Germans attained to so high a degree. of 
civilization. 

¢ Another almost insurmountable obstacle which will long prevent 
Russia from making any progress in the sciences, lies in the political 
constitution, As there is no middle class in this country, the whole 
nation is divided into two parts, masters and slaves; and at present in 
another way, into persons who are in the service of the state and such 
asare not. To the latter belong the vassals and tradesmen, who 
have neither inclination nor opportunity to cultivate their minds. 
The others are much too anxious to obtain honours and titles, which 
the service alone confers, to devote much time to the sciences. 
Every one strives at as early an age as possible to procure an ap- 
pointment under the crown, for which he needs nothing but a good 
gecommendation, and an acquaintance with the Russian style. of 
business and the laws of the country. He has no encouragement to 
study the sciences, of which he knows nothing, and for which he 
thinks that he has no occasion, ‘Till, then, a middle class of citizens 
shall arise in Russia, no real diffusion of knowledge can be reasonably 
expected.’ ) 


The capital of the Caucasian provinces is Georgiewsk, a 


small but fortified place, founded in 1777. Though the 


adjacent country is agreeable, and free from marshes, the cli- 
mate is such as to have a powerful effect on both strangers and 
natives. From this spot the eye takes in the whole chain of 
the Caucasus, as far as the Lesgian mountains; a spectacle so 


vast 
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vast and magnificent as scarcely to be equalled in any other 
part of the world. The Caucasus appears to form two parallel 
chains, the northern, called the Black Mountains, and the: 
southern, known by different names, but chiefly conspicuous 
by their snowy coverings : 

‘ The loftiest mountains in the snowy chain are the Kasi-beg and 
the Elbrus ; but the latter is by far the highest, and little inferior in 
elevation to Mont Blanc. It has never yet been ascended, and the 
Caucasians have a notion that no person can reach its summit without 
the spcial permission of the Deity. They likewise relate that here 
Noah first grounded with the ark, but was driven further to Ararat. 
The ascent fgom the south side would perhaps be the most practi- 
cable, did not the mountaineers throw innumerable obstructions in 
the way of such an enterprise. Its foot is totally uninhabited, and 
surrounded by marshes produced in summer by the melting of the 
snows.’ | ' 


M. Klaproth had now been about two months on his travels, 
having left Petersburgh in the middle of September 1807, and 
reached Georgiewsk on the 24th of November. His wish was to 
proceed without delay to the northern division of the Caucasus’: 
but the government dissuaded the attempt at that season, on 
account of the interruption which was to be apprehended from 
the enforcement of the quarantine-laws, the plague having lately 
raged among the mountaineers. He made accordingly a short 
stay at Georgiewsk, and went by way of Mosdock to the town 
of ‘Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, which he entered in the middle 
of January. In this central situation, he was enabled to form 
acquaintance with many Georgians of distinction, and to pro- 
cure various notices connected with the history of the country. 
— Leaving Tiflis in the beginning of March, he performed a 
tedious and dangerous journey along the mountains, in the 
direction of the source of the river Terek. ‘This excursion was 
followed, during the summer, by others; in which, making 
Tiflis his head-quarters, he traversed various districts of the 
adjacent country. After having enlarged his collection with 
several extracts from the public documents, he set out in July 
on his return northward; and, having revisited the more in- 
teresting places which he surveyed in his first progress, he re- 
turned, in January 1809, to St. Petersburgh. 

_ Several chapters (from p.173. to p.224.) are appropriated 
to a kind of historical journal of the £ relations of Russia with 
the Caucasus and Georgia.’ The materials were procured 
from official sources, and, as a document, this narrative is of 
considerable interest : but it falls completely under the scope of 
the objections which we have already applied to the insertion 
of such details in the body of a book of travels.. It is followed 
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bY a description of the manners of the Tartar-tribes inhabiting 
ié neighbourhood of the Caucasus, particularly the tribe called 
Ckaratschai. 

« All the Ckaratschai were formerly heathen like the Balkar and 
Tschegem ; but at present no other religion prevails among them 
than the Mohammedan, and they now abhor swine’s flesh, of which 

used to be very fond,-To Christianity they are utter strangers, 
and keep no other fasts than those prescribed in the Ckuran.’ — 

« «The Ckaratschai, in their persons, are some of the handsomest of 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus, and bear a much stronger resemblance 
to the Georgians than to the roving Tartars in the steppe. They are 
well shaped, and have remarkably delicate features, which are embel- 
lished by large black eyes and a fair complexion. Among them you 
tmieet ‘with none of the broad, flat faces, and hollow oblique eyes, 
which are so common among the Nogays, and would prove an inter- 
mixture with Mongol tribes. 

¢ In general they take only one wife ; but some have two or three, 
with whom they live very happily, and, contrary to the practice of 
the other mountaineers, treat them with humanity and affection; so 
that here, as among the Europeans, the wife is the companion, and 
not the menial servant, of the husband. The wives of the princes 
have separate habitations, and dare not show themselves to any stran- 
ger, and still less converse with him. The husband is not allowed to 
visit his wife in the day-time, but only at night. The same Tscher- 
kevsian custom prevails also among the wealthy usdens or nobles; 
but the common man dives ddeecher with his wives, and permits 
strangers to see and converse with theni. The daughters likewise go 
bot little abroad ; they .are occupied in the manufacture of gold and 
silver thread, and in making clothes for their fathers and brothers. 
Among them, as among the other Tartars, the parents, on the mar- 
riage of a daughter, receive a kalim, which is here termed the price 
of blood. The bridegroom, if he is wealthy, sends a complete dress 
to-the bride, who must put it on when she is conducted to him, 
which is‘always done in the night. On the wedding-day the bride- 
groom assembles at his house all his friends of the male sex, and 
peta an entertainment, at ‘which they eat and drink heartily. 

similar treat is given in the house of the bride, but only her female 
acquaintance are invited to it. . Towards evening the young men re- 


pair to the bride’s, to conduct her with her whole train to the habi-~ 


tation of her future husband. ‘The festivities last three days; the 
company dance, feast, and make merry ; the youths have an cppor- 
tunity of forming an acquaintance with the girls of the village, and 
thus commences many a passion which terminates in a new marriage.’ 


The traveller’s report of this tribe is on the whole favour- 
able: but many other parts of the book reminded us of the 
justice of Count Potocki’s remark, that ‘ several of these 
nations were incapable of being governed by Russia;” of 
which the ensuing passage, short as it is, will convey a toler- 
ably clear impression : 
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¢1803.—In the month of April, Prince Paul Zizianow arrived from 
the Line at Tiflis. —In the beginning of May, Mary, widow of the 
late King Giorgi, stabbed Major-general Lasarew, when communicat- 
ing to her the Emperor’s command to repair to Russia.’ — 

‘On the 6th of November 1805, Prince Zizianow set out, with 
3000 men for Baku, where he arrived in January 1806. The cir- 
cumstances attending his assassination at the gate of that city, owing 
to his own imprudence, are well known. He carried with him to the 
grave the reputation of having been the ablest commander that Russia 
ever had in Georgia.’ 


M. Klaproth gives a chapter to the ruins of Madthar, a city 
which formerly stood on the left of the river Kuma. Its re- 
mains are now decayed: but he considers them as indicative of 
a magnificent town, although he yery properly rejects the 
popular notion that this was the original capital of the Huns. 
He visited these ruins several times while residing at Geor- 

iewsk ; and, in the course of his travels, he likewise found a 
British missionary-settlement established, since the year 1802, 
at the foot of the highest of the Beschtau mountains. It con- 
sisted of eight families, and was partly supported by the Scotish 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The main objects 


of their establishment are the translation of the Bible into the 
Tartar language, and the conversion of the neighbouring 
heathens to Christianity : 


‘ As these missionaries enjoy the right of purchasing slaves, they 
already possess several Tscherkessians and Tartars, whom they have 
instructed in the precepts of Christianity and baptized, with the in- 
tention of restoring them, at some future time, to liberty. Excellent 
as the object and den of this institution may be, it seems very doubtful 
whether it will ever accomplish the aim of the founders, since it is 
extremely difficult to persuade Asiatics to embrace a religion unac- 
companied by external ceremonies, and the moral part of all religions 
is almost invariably alike. The missionaries have moreover excited 
the animosity of the neighbouring Nogay Tartars, by the conversion 
of a person beleagin to one of the principal families of that nation. 
Their houses are small and very ill built ; but they have commenced 
the erection of a more spacious edifice, where they mean to reside 
cagertcr, and where, according to the plan, they will have abundance 
of room,” , 


The volume is terminated by an account of the attempt made 
by the missionaries.at Sarepta, near Astrachan, to diffuse the 
light of revelation among the Tartars of the Caucasus. » This 
institution dates a considerable way back, and consists of 
Hefrnhuttets or United Brethren; of whom two, Gottfried 
Gtabsch and George Gruhl, set out, in the beginning of the 


year 1782, on the hazardous enterprise of. preaching the gospel 


to.the pagans of the mountains. At Tiflis they were favonr- 
ably 
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ably received by A yey or Czar Irakli or Heraclius: but the 
t 


success of their $ appears to have been very limited, and 
the advantage resulting from the establishment at Sarepta seems 
to have been in a great measure confined to the adjacent tribes. 
— M. Klaproth gives this account of the city of Tiflis : 


' € Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, is situated in 61° 57’ east longitude, 
and in 41° 30' north latitude, on the river Kur, which is called by the 
Georgians Mtk’ wari, and runs through the middle of the city. The 

roper name of this place is Thphilisi, or Tphilis K’alaki, that is, 
Warm City, which it has received from its fine warm baths. It is 
composed of three parts: Tphilisi proper is the most ancient, and 
here the baths are situated ; it lies to the south-west of the Kur, and 
is very inconsiderable. K’ala, to the north of the preceding, on the 
west side of the river, is now the most populous portion of the city ; 
and Issni, the suburb, communicates with the other two parts by the 
only bridge which here crosses the Kur.’ — 

‘* The city itself makes a very mean appearance ; for since the last 
destruction by Agha Mohammed Chan, in September 1795; ee 
part of it resembles a heap of rubbish, not more than two-thirds of 
the houses having been rebuilt. The streets are so narrow that the 
most spacious of them are barely wide enough to admit an arba 
without inconvenience ;\ whereas in the cross streets there is scarcely 
room for a horseman, and in dirty weather two pedestrians often 
find it difficult to pass one another. The houses are carelessly built 
in the Georgian fashion, of bricks and rough stones intermixed and 
cemented with dung or clay, so that they scarcely ever stand more 
than 15 years. — There is not one large or prominent building in the 
whole city ;' some Georgian princes, accustomed to the Russian man- 
ners, have indeed erected for themselves habitations which commonly 
have two stories, and a gallery running round them; but with these 
exceptions no other objects meet the eye than wretched stone huts, 
most of which are extremely filthy. Windows are to be found in 
very few of them; instead of these they have but holes, which are 
not always so much as stopped up with oiled paper. 

‘ Tiflis has two markets, ( Basari), containing together 704 shops, 
kept principally by Armenian, Tartar, and Georgian tradesmen ;' 
for here are but very few Russians, who expose their goods for sale 
in what is called the Armenian basar. These markets comprehend, 
according to the Asiatic fashion, the work-shops of all the artisans. 
You here find a whole street inhabited exclusively by shoemakers, 
another occupied by the shops of cap-makers, and a third by those 
of smiths. Silk-spinners, silver-smiths, gun-makers, and sword-cut- 
lers, all pursue their respective occupations, and by their public in- 
dustry afford a pleasing spectacle to the traveller, so that the basar 
is one of the most interesting walks in Tiflis.” — 

* The population of Tiflis, exclusively of the Russian civil officers 
resident there, and the garrison, is computed at 18,000 souls, nearly 
half of whom are Armenians. 

‘ The celebrated warm baths here were once very magnificent, but 
are now much decayed ; yet most of them are still floored and lined 
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with marble. The water contains only a small Pe cata of sulphur, 
but is‘extremely salubrious. The natives, and the women in parti« 
cular, carry their fondness for _— to such excess, that they fre. 
quently remain in the baths for a whole day together, and have their 
meals brought thither to them from their own houses. From the use 
of the bath twice a week at Tiflis, I and my whole retinue experienced 
great benefit.’ 


We conclude our extracts by an anecdote relative to a for~ 
midable bird of prey, with which the traveller happened to 
meet in the neighbourhood of Tcherkassk : 


‘ Here we witnessed an extraordinary spectacle ; it was a battle 
between a vulture and my great Chinese hound, which I had brought 
with me from Siberia. ‘This spirited animal used to keep constantly 
on the look-out for game and birds by the way, and just when our 
carriages stopped here he was beating about the whole country. He 
spied something in a small pit,, crept towards it, and immediately 
sprung in. I hastened to the spot, and found him engaged in a 
desperate battle with a vulture, whose wing he had probably dislo- 
cated or broken at the first onset. The isSue of this contest might 
perhaps have been unfortunate for him, as his antagonist used all the 
means in his power to peck out his eyes, had not a blow from my 
stick soon extended the vulture on the ground, and thus terminated 
this singular conflict between the quadruped and the bird.’ 


The translator, M. Schoberl, apprizes his readers that the dise 
crepancy perceptible in the manner of spelling proper names, 
in different passages of the book, is to be attributed solely ta 
the author; and he takes the freedom likewise of inserting, in 
p- 274-5 a spirited vindication of the sect of Herrnhutters: than 
whom, he says, no denomination of Christians has ever been 
less influenced by selfish motives. He would have afforded us 
additional gratification, had he new-modelled the work in the 
translation, to a certain degree, on the plan recommended in 
the first part of our report. Such alterations are legitimate, 
under a due notice of their nature and extent; and it will be 
matter of great regret if we are not able to recognize some- 
thing of the kind in the second volume promised by M. Klap- 
roth, either in the German original, or in the dress in which it 


may be exhibited to the English public. Lo 
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Art. II. Researches into the Physical History of Man. B 
J. Cowles Prichard, M.D. F.L.S. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
&c. &c. 8vo. 163. Boards. Arch. 1813. | 


1" is the object of this volume to ascertain whether the human 

race be derived from one original pair, or whether several 
distinct species exist among mankind. Dr. Prichard embraces 
the 
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the former opinion, and, in support of it, enters very largel 
into the nature and causes of the physical diversities whic 
characterize the different races of men.. 

The investigation pursued in these pages resolves itself into 
the question, Are the physical diversities observed in man suf- 
ficient to constitute specific differences, or are they to be con- 
sidered merely as varieties? Under this point of view, the 
author commences his inquiry, and endeavours to apply to it 
those rules which have been adopted with respect to other 
animals. Certain circumstances, however, ‘in this particular 
instance, prevent the strict application of the rules; so that, for 
the solution of the difficulty, it is necessary to employ a less 
compendious, although a more satisfactory method. Dr. 
Prichard thus describes the general plan of reasoning which is 
foliowed in the course of his researches : 


‘In the present state of our knowledge, it will be better to proceed 
On a cautious and inductive mode, and in the first instance to 


" ascertain as vag | as possible what are the kinds of variation in which 


Nature chiefly delights. When we have found that any particular 
deviation from the primitive character has taken place in a number of 
examples, the tendency to such variety may be laid down as a law 
more or less general; and accordingly when parallel diversities are 
observed in instances, which do not afford us a view of the origin and 
rogress of the change, we may nevertheless venture to refer the 

tter with a sufficient degree of probability to the class of natural 
varieties, or to consider them as examples of diversified appearance in 
the same individual species. ‘Thus, if we find mice, rats, or crows, 
resembling in other respects the animals commonly known to us under 
those names, but having their hair or plumage perfectly white, and 
their eyes of a light-red colour, we need not hesitate in referring these 
peculiarities to variation from the primitive hue of their respective 
races, because we find a change exactly similar exhibited in many 
pets of the animal kingdom, concerning which we are well in- 
ormed.’ 





The two most obvious sources of diversity, between different 
species of the same animal, are the colour and the form; and, 
as the author observes that, in the human race, variations of 
colour produce distinctions which are more permanent than 


’ “say of figure, he enters first on the consideration of the for- 
ae 


er circumstance. He enumerates and describes seven varieties 
that depend on colour, begining with the Albino, then coming 
tothe ruddy, sanguine complexion, and passing through the 
different. shades untill he arrives at the Black of the negro. He 
traces the analogy between these several shades of colour, and 
those which occur in the inferior animals; and he concludes 
that, as in the latter case they are only varieties, and do not con- 
stitute specific differences, so no specific difference exists in the 
various 
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various colours.of the human species. In order that this 
analogy may be complete, it is necessary to shew that the ten- 
dency to the transmission of colour, from the parent to the 
offspring, prevails in the same degree in the inferior animals 
and in the human species; and that in both cases the colour of 
the parent, when connate, however it be produced, is liable to 
become hereditary and permanent. ‘The same remarks apply to 
the diversity of form; which has, in like manner, a strong 
tendency to become hereditary, although it is, on the whole, 
both less observable and less permanent than that of colour. 
Yet of the general fact we can have no doubt; and, as we 
every day observe in other animals that a diversity of form 
which becomes permanent in a particular race, does not depend 
on any distinction of species, we extend the analogy to man. 

After some observations on the variation of form in the 
human species, Dr. Prichard devotes his attention more partie 
cularly to that of the skull; and he gives an account of the 
different methods which have been proposed by physiologists, 
for classing the varieties that occur in this part, and reducing 
them to some systematic principles. The plan adopted by 
Camper, who estimated the form of the skull by the size of 
what he calls the facial angle, —the method of Cuvier, who 
compares the size of the vertical and longitudinal sections of 
the head,—and Blumenbach’s remarks on the size and shape of 
the bones which compose the upper part of the face, — are 
detailed. The result of these observations is well known, that 
an obvious gradation prevails in the shape of the skull, from 
the European to the negro, bearing a ratio to the degree of in- 
tellect. These peculiarities of form are, like those of colour, 
liable to be transmitted by hereditary descent: but Dr. P. 
endeavours to shew that, in this as in the former instance, the 
diversities are not absolutely permanent, but sometimes appeat 
promiscuously ; so that, among Europeans, we occasionally 
observe a tendency tothe form of the African head, and among 
the Africans a tendency to that of the European. The same de- 
gree of hereditary transmission, with a similar liability to excep- 
tions, occurs in the form of the inferior animals; and, as these are 
admitted to constitute varieties only, so by analogy we conclude 
that the different races of men are not to be regarded as dis- 
tinct species. The other distinctions between the several races 
of men are less striking and permanent than the colour of the 
skin, or the shape of the skull: such as the stature; the length 
of the limbs, the texture of the hair, &c. Dr. P. considers 
them in detail, and compares them with the analogous circum- 
stances belonging to the brute-animals; concluding the inves- 
tigation with these remarks : 

Rav. Oct. 1814, kh ‘We 
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¢ We have thus taken a sufficiently ample view of the principal ex- 
amples of diversity in physical characters, which have been observed 
in the several races of mankind. Whatever other instances may be 
found are of inferior importance to those we have mentioned, and 
less in the degree of their deviation, and-the conclusions which we 
form concerning the greater will hold @ fortiori of others which are 
less. All the varieties to which we have adverted in the foregoing 
pages appear to be strictly analogous to the changes, which other 
tribes through almost the whole animal creation, have a general 


tendency to assume. 
* We are therefore compelled in obedience to the most firmly esta 


blished laws of philosophical reasoning, to refer these similar phzno- 
mena to similar causes, and to consider all the physical diversities of 
mankind as depending on the principle of natural deviation, and as 


furnishing no specific distinction. 
‘ One accessory argument tending to the like conclusion, which 


has incidently appeared in the course of our analogical reasoning, has 
been separately noticed. Those instances of variety which have been 
thought to lead most forcibly to the doctrine of distinct species in 
mankind, and to be the most insuperable difficulties on the contrary 
opinion, are the diversities of figure. But the varieties of form, are 
less permanent in mankind than those of colour, and there is none of 
them so general in any race of men, that it is not in many examples 


wanting.’ 


When we have gone through the first part of the inquiry, 
and rendered it probable that the genus of man consists but of 
one species, we may still suppose that the human race was not 
all the progeny of one original pair, but was produced primarily 
and separately in different regions. ‘To solve this difficulty, 
Dr. Prichard has again recourse to the argument of analogy; 
and, taking the different kinds of mammiferous animals, as 
those that bear the nearest resemblance to the human species in 
their power of loco-motion, he proceeds to examine whether 
every existing species may not be traced with probability to a 
certain point, which appears, in the first instance, its only 
abode. He collects a number of facts in natural history, 
which seem to confirm this opinion; makes many ingenious 
strictures on those points that are seemingly adverse to the 
hypothesis ; and, on the whole, may be considered-as having 
rendered it at least very plausible. Buffon observes that the 
animals in the American continent are generally different from 
those of the old world ; and that, where any species is common 
to both, it consists of those who are able to bear the extreme 
cold of the arctic regions, and might therefore have passed over 
from the eastern parts of Asia. Since the time of Buffon, 
this fact has been denied, but, as Dr. Prichard remarks, without 
foundation; he therefore again displays his knowlege of natural 


history, by separately examining the different classes of animals, 
and 
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and observing how far the facts at present ascertained respect- 
ing their situation support or controvert the doctrine of the 
single creation of each kind. ‘The conclusions of Dr. P. are 
decidedly in favour of his hypothesis. It does not appear that 
any animal was originally common to the warm parts of the 
old and the new world; nor that any European species are 
aboriginal in America, which are inhabitants of the northern 
parts "of each continent. It is farther stated that, with the 
exception of the dog, which seems to have accompanied the 
first settlers in almost all parts of the world, the whole stock of 
Australasian quadrupeds is peculiar, and strikingly different 
from those that exist in other countries. Although some dif- 
ficulties remain respecting the manner in which remote islands 
receive their animal population, yet, for the most part, the facts 
render it probable that they were transplanted by accidental 
circumstances, and all originated from one common pair. 

The same mode of reasoning, which has been used with 
respect to inferior animals, is now applied to man; and the 
author proceeds to inquire, how the more remote and insulated 
parts of the earth can be supposed to have been peopled from 
the original stock, in the earliest ages, before the art of naviga- 
tion could afford them any mode of migration. ‘The question 
is very curious and interesting, and can only be answered by 
conjectures: but, on the whole, we do not appear to have 
suflicient ground for deviating from the same mode of reason- 
ing which we have applied to the inferior animals. The islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, which are situated at the greatest distance 
from the main land, and the most widely dispersed from each 
other, are all inhabited by tribes that seem to have sprung from 
the same common stock; and several remarkable circumstances 
would lead us to conclude, that the native Americans originally 
passed over to the new continent from the eastern parts of 
Asia. 

Having thus endeavoured to shew that the human race 
must be considered as composing only one species, and derived 
from one common pair, our next subject of inquiry is to ascer- 
tain in what manner the varieties which we now observe were 
originally produced. ‘The difference of complexion is first 
investigated ; and the author discusses at length the opinion, 
whether the dark hue of the inhabitants of the torrid zone 
depends on the effect of the sun’s rays. ‘This idea he con- 
troverts with much ingenuity and research: adducing facts to 
prove that, when persons of a white complexion have migrated 
into warm climates, and their posterity have remained there for» 
a number of successive generations, their colour never ex- 
periences any permanent change; and that any degree of 
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brownness which is the consequence of exposure to the sun, or 
of hard labour, is not transmitted to the posterity. Other 
proofs of the same position are derived from the circumstance 
of particular tribes existing in very hot climates, who have 
never acquired the dark hue of their neighbours; and, on the 
contrary, of some colder districts that are inhabited by a race 
of dark complexioned men. __If it should then appear that the 
effect of the sun’s rays is not to produce a permanent darkness 
of the skin, and one that is transmitted to the offspring, and 
that there are no other external causes which seem in an 
degree likely to effe€&t this change, we are led to search for 
internal causes, depending on some peculiar state of the consti- 
tution generally, or of the surface of the body in particular. 
On this point, it appears extremely difficult to arrive at a 
decisive conclusion: any thing that promotes the vigour of the 
body seems to have a tendency to darken the skin and the hair ; 
while the effects of civilization and refinement have an opposite 
tendency. Civilization appears, indeed, to be the most per- 
manent cause of a change in the complexion; and many facts 
are brought to prove the influence of this agent in altering the 
tinge of the skin. ‘The natives of the South-sea islands, who 
all appear to have sprung from the same common stock, but are 
now dispersed through a wide extent of surface, who are pre- 
vented from communicating with each other, and exist in ve 
different states of refinement, seem to the author to afford all 
the data for determining this question. The fact is that the 
most savage tribes among them are quite black, with woolly 
hair ; while the more civilized communities are nearly of the 
same complexion with Europeans, and have long hair, with 
the same anatomical structure. It is to be observed that these 
whiter nations live nearer the equator than many of the more 
black and savage islanders. 

_ Dr. Prichard recapitulates the train of reasoning employed in 
this part of his work so judiciously, that we shall gratify our 
readers by giving it in his own words: 


‘ It will be proper to recapitulate in this place our inferences con- 
eerning the effects of climate and of civilization on the human species. 

¢ We endeavoured in the first instance to shew that there is no 
foundation for the common opinion which supposes the black races 
of men to have acquired their colour by exposure to the heat of a 
tropical climate during many ages. On the ny the fact ap- 
pears to be fully established, that white races of people migrating to 
a hot climate, do preserve their native complexion unchanged, and 
have so preserved it in all the examples of such migration which we 
know to have happened. And this fact is only an instance of the 
prevalence of the general law, which has ordained that the oo 
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shall always be constructed according to the natural and primitive 
constitution of the parents, and therefore shall inherit only their cone 
nate peculiarities and not any of their acquired qualities, It follows 
that we must direct our inquiry to the counate varieties, and to the 
eauses which influence the parent to produce an offspring deviatiug 
in some particulars of its organization from the established character 
of the stock. What these causes are seems to be a question which 
must be determined by an extensive comparison of the phenomena of 
vegetable and animal propagation. It appears that in the vegetable 
world cultivation is the chief exciting cause of variation. In animals 
climate certainly lays the foundation of some varieties, but domesti- 
cation or cultivation is the great principle which every where calls 
them forth in abundance. [In the human species we endeavoured to 
ascertain what comparative effect these two principles may produce, 
and first to determine whether climate alone can furnish any consider- 
able variation in tribes of men uncultivated or uncivilized. We com- 
pared the appearances of two great races ‘of uncivilized people, each 
. of which is scattered through a great portion of the world, and 
which taken collectively, constitute nearly all the, savage tenants of 
the globe. It resulted from this comparison, that little effect is pro- 
duced by the agency of climate alone on savage tribes. Varieties 
indeed appear more ready to spring up in moderate than in intensely 
hot climates, but they are not sufficient to produce any considerable 
change on the race. Civilization however has more extensive powers, 
and we have examples of the greatest variation in the human com. 
plexion produced by it, or at least which can scarcely be referred to 
any other cause, viz. the appearance of the sanguine constitution in 
a race generally black. Lastly, it appears that in races which are 
experiencing the effect of civilization, a temperate climate increases 
. the tendency to the light varieties, and therefore may be the means 
of premcnng and rendering the effect of that ‘important principle 
more general and more conspicuous.’ 





The necessary consequence of the principles which have now 
been laid down is, that the primary inhabitants of the earth 
were black ; and that the progress of nature has been the 
gradual transmutation from the negro to the European. Several 
analogical arguments, drawn from the inferior animals, are ad- 
duced in proof of this position, which at least tend to render it 
probable ; and various considerations are also brought forwards 
to shew that the negro form and complexion are better adapted 
to his savage condition, while that of the European is more 
suited to the civilized state in which he is placed. Still, how- 
ever, all these arguments must be considered as merely giving 
probability to an hypothesis, which must be established by a 
reference to facts and historical documents. . The author, 
therefore, devotes the latter part of his volume to an investiga- 
tion of the physical history of man; in which he collects all 
the historical data that bear on this question, and endeavours to 
shew how the different races of men are connected with each 
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other, and thus to refer them to one common origin. ‘We shall 
not attempt to follow him through this long detail; only re- 
marking concerning it, that the general impression produced in 
our minds is favourable. It is interesting, comprehensive, and 
candid ; and although, on such topics, much must be left to 
conjecture, and important conclusions are often built on slender 
foundations, yet Dr. P. seems to have employed the best ar- 
guments that the nature of the subject afforded him. His ge- 
neral conclusion from the historical is the same with that 
which he draws from the physical argument; viz. that all the 
different tribes of mankind may be traced to one common 
origin. Even those who should not agree with us in thinking 
that Dr. Prichard has made out a plausible case must, we ap- 
prehend, allow that he defends it with learning and ingenuity, 
and that he has produced a work of much amusement and 


information, 
Bos. 


Arr. III. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, m a Course of 
Lectures for the Board of Agriculture. By Sir Humphry Davy, 
LL.D. F.R.S. L.&E. M.R.I. &c. 4to. 2]. 2s. Boards. 


Longman and Co. 1813. 





O* the importance of a rational attempt to improve the 

theory of agriculture, to explain the principles which 
ought to regulate the practice of it, and to determine how far 
we are enabled to direct the operations of the vegetable func- 
tions, no person can doubt. Even the most unscientific culti- 
vator of the ground will admit that his art requires farther 
improvement, that his knowlege is still extremely imperfect, 
that he is ignorant of the causes of many of his actions, and 
that, when he ventures to reason, the attempt often leads him 
into error. It will also be granted that considerable light has 
been thrown on the physiology of vegetables, that many va- 
Juable discoveries have been made respecting the connection 
between this science and chemistry, and that, in various in- 
stances, we are able to comprehend the manner in which the 
vital powers influence inorganie matter. Although in agri- 
culture, as well as in the arts which are intimately connected 
with the functions of the animal body, successful practice is 
the ultimate appeal to which all our hypotheses must be re- 
ferred, yet the experience of ages concurs to prove that practice 
alone is almost as fruitful in mistakes as mere theory; and 
mankind are now generally agreed that all expectation of ex- 
improvement must be founded on a judicious union of 
ne two. 
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With these impressions on our minds, we entered on the 
perusal of Sir Humphry Davy’s elements with high expect- 
ations both of amusement and instruction; and, if in some 
particulars the work has not fulfilled our expectations, we 
acknowlege that it contains much important matter, a cone 
siderable part of which is now for the first time given to the 
world. 

It is stated in the preface that the author has delivered 
lectures to the Board of Agriculture for the last ten years, and 
that these lectures are now published at the request of that body. 
They are eight innumber. ‘The first is entirely devoted to in- 
troductory observations and to pointing out the difficulties of 
the undertaking, the principal objects which he proposes to 
accomplish, the plan of the course, and the arrangement of 
his materials. Sir Humphry thus defines or characterizes 
agricultural chemistry: ¢ Agricultural chemistry has for its 
objects all those changes in the arrangements of matter con- 
nected with the growth and nourishment of plants; the com- 
parative values of their produce as food; the constitution of 
soils; the manner in which lands are enriched by manure or 
rendered fertile by the different processes of cultivation.’ He 
then very appropriately illustrates the connection that subsists 
between agriculture and chemistry, shews how the former is 
calculated to derive assistance from the latter, and points out 
several individual instances in which chemical investigations 
immediately lead to agricultural improvement. ‘The definition 
given of agricultural chemistry may probably be deemed too 
comprehensive, since it includes much that strictly belongs to 
physiology: but, at the same time, we must remember that 
the two sciences are so intermixed and blended together, that 
it would be very difficult to draw an accurate line ‘of demare- 
ation between them, or to treat of one without encroaching on 
the other. The subsequent observations, which occur towards 
the conclusion of the lecture, will be regarded by our readers 
as exhibiting a philosophical view of the mutual advantage 
that results from the judicious combination of theory and. 
practice : 


‘ Information collected after views of distinct enquiry, would ne- 
cessarily be more accurate, and more capable of being connected with 
the general principles of science ; ; anda few histories of the results of 
truly philosophical experiments in agricultural chemistry, would be 
of more value in enlightening and benefitting the farmer, than the 

reatest possible accumulation of imperfect trials, conducted merely 
in the empirical spirit. It is no unusual occurrence for persons who 
argue in favour of practice and experience, to condemn generally all 
attempts to improve agriculture by philosophical enquiries and che- 
mical methods. That much vague speculation may be found in the 
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works of those who have lightly taken up agr‘cultural chemistry, it is 
impossible to deny. It is not uncommon to find a number of changes 
rung upon a string of technical terms, such as oxygene, hydrogene, 
carbon, and azote, as if the science depended upon words, rather than 

on things. But this is in fact an argument for the necessity of 
the establishment of just principles of chemistry on the subject. 
Whoever reasons upon agriculture, is obliged to recur to this science, 
He feels that it is aie possible to advance a step without it; and 
if he is satisfied with insufficient views, it is not because he prefers them 
to accurate knowledge, but generally because they are more current. 


If a person journeying in the night wishes to avoid being led astray . ° 


by the ignis fatuus, the most secure method is to carry a lamp in his’ 
own hand. 

‘ It has been said, and undoubtedly with great truth, that a phi- 
losophical chemist would most probably make a very unprofitable 
business of farming ; and this certainly would be the case, if he were 
a mere philosophical chemist ; and unless he had served his appren- 
ticeship to the practice of the art, as well as to the theory. But 
there is reason to believe, that he would be a more successful agri- 
eulturist than a person equally uninitiated in farming, but ignorant 
of chemistry altogether; his science, as far as it went, would be 
useful to him. But chemistry is not the only kind of knowledge re- 
quired, it forms a small part of the philosophical basis of eee se, ahi 
but it is an important part, and wlienever applied in a proper manner 
must produce advantages.’ 


In the second lecture, Sir H. presents his audience with a 
brief account of the general powers of matter which influence 
vegetation, gravity, cohesion, and chemical attraction. He then 
proceeds to heat, light, and electricity, and afterward to the 
different substances which are in any degree connected with 
the growth of plants. Much ability is displayed in the manner 
in which these brief notices are drawn up: but, on the whole, 
we should doubt whether they would greatly interest the audi- 
ence to whom they were addressed. If we consider the au- 
thor’s hearers as previously unacquainted with the subject, ‘the 
remarks are too concise to convey any distinct idea to the mind; 
and yet, in so short a course, we think it is not proper to oc- 
cupy so large a space with matter which can be regarded as 
little more than a string of definitions. Many of them seem to 
us unnecessarily introduced; for example, the greatest part of 
the metallic bodies, which have a very remote connection with 
agricultural chemistry. In describing the different substances, 
Sir Humphry always mentions the numbers that represent the 
quantities in which they combine, according to the doctrine of 
definite proportions; and he introduces the subject with this 
brief notice: ‘ In most of the inorganic compounds, the na~ 
ture of which is well known, into which these elements enter, 
they are combined in definite proportions, so that if the ele- 
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ments be represented by numbers, the proportions in which 
they combine are expressed either by those numbers, or by 
some simple multiples of them.’ We will venture to assert 
that, to those who had not previously studied the matter, this 
explanation would be totally inadequate to afford them any 
conception of the meaning of the figures which are afterward 
employed ; and the subject is rendered more obscure, because 
the author makes use of a different system of notation from that 
which was employed either by Dalton or Berzelius: the first 
of whom was the founder, and the latter the zealous defender, 
of the hypothesis. 

In the third lecture, Sir Humphry gives an account of the 
structure and organization of plants, and details the generally 
received opinions with a sufficient degree of accuracy and per- 
spicuity. The basis of the descriptions is the same with that 
of our excellent countryman Grew; and the plates are taken 
from his original work.— In addition, Sir H. adopts the theory 
of Mr. Knight respecting the motion of the sap through the 
different parts of the vegetable; with the later discoveries of 
M. Mirbel and other French writers. —The remaining part of 
this lecture is occupied by an account of the different vege- 
table substances that enter into the composition of plants ; 
which are thus enumerated : * The compound substances found 
in vegetables are, 1. gum, or mucilage, and its different mo- 
difications; 2. starch; 3. sugar; 4. albumen; 5. gluten; 
6. gum elastic; 7. extract; 8. tannin; g. indigo; Io. nar- 
cotic principle; 11. bitter principle; 12. wax; 13. resins; 
14. camphor; 15. fixed oils; 16. volatile oils; 17. woody 
fibre; 18. acids; 19. alkalies, earths, metallic oxides, and 
saline compounds.’ All these substances are then briefly 
described, and some valuable information is given respecting 
the vegetable analysis, principally taken from Gay Lussac 
and Thenard.— This lecture, which is considerably the most 
extended of any of the course, occupying nearly one-fourth of 
the whole volume, contains much that is important: but we 
think that it might have been curtailed. 

Lecture IV. is on, the nature of soils and their analysis, and 
may be said to be the most valuable part of the work. The 
author begins by giving directions for the method of ascer- 
taining the constituents of soils, with sufficient accuracy for 
the purposes of agriculture. He directs that the specimen to 
be examined shall be digested with diluted muriatic acid, by 
which the lime and magnesia will be dissolved ; the iron is to 
be detected by the prussiate of potash; neutral carbonate of 
potash is to be added in excess, to separate the lime in the 
form of a carbonate ; and the magnesia is afterward to be re- 
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duced to the carbonated state by boiling. If any clay has been 
dissolved with the lime, it may be separated by the action of 
caustic potash.—After these general directions for analysis, the 
lecturer proceeds to give several individual examples: stating 
the result of ¢ a good silicious sandy soil from a hop garden in 
Kent ;’ of ¢ a good turnip-soil, from Holkham in Norfolk ;’ of 
“some land in Sussex, remarkable for producing fine oaks ;’ of 
“an excellent wheat soil from Drayton in Middlesex ;’ and, 
lastly, of * the barren sand of Bagshot-heath.’ The results of 
these analyses agree very much with the previous ideas which 
we should entertain respecting these several soils, from their 
fertility, or from their physical properties. The nature of dif- 
ferent soils, according as they are warm or cold, wet or dry, 
is next examined; and some very ingenious observations are 
‘offered on the correct import of these terms, when applied 
to soils. Lands that contain a large proportion of clay are 
less heated by the same quantity of the sun’s rays, and, at the 
same time, being more moist, are less retentive of its warmth, 
Chalks are heated with difficulty: but, being dryer, less eva- 
poration is produced from them, and consequently they retain 
their heat longer than argillaceous soils. —'The colour of a soil 
also affects its property of absorbing caloric ; and a black soil 
is more quickly heated, and also is capable of acquiring a 
higher temperature, than one which is light-coloured. 

With respect to the moisture of soils, Sir Humphry very 
justly observes that water exists in the earth in two states, 
united to it either by chemical or by cohesive attraction. ‘These 
two kinds of attraction are thus illustrated : 


‘¢ If pure solution of ammonia or potassa be poured into a solution 
of alum, alumina falls down combined with water; and the powder 
dried by exposure to air will afford more than half its weight of 
water by distillation ; in this instance the water is united by chemical 
“attraction. ‘The moisture which wood, or muscular fibre, or gum, 
that have been heated to 212°, afford by distillation at a red heat, 
is likewise water, the elements of which were united in the substance 
by chemical combination. 

‘ When pipe-clay dried at the temperature of the atmosphere is 
brought in contact with water, the fluid is rapidly absorbed ; this is 
owing to cohesive attraction. Soils in general, vegetable, and animal 
substances, that have been dried at a heat below that of boiling water, 
increase in weight by exposure to air, owing to their absorbing 
water existing in the state of vapour in the air, in consequence of co- 
hesive attraction,’ 


It seems to be the cohering water which is principally useful 
in the process of vegetation ; and it is on the power which dif- 
ferent soils possess of imbibing or retaining water, that their 
fertility in a great degree depends. Indeed, their fertility is 
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almost in an exact ratio with their power of absorbing water 
from the air; and it appears that a considerable share of the 
benefit, which land derives from cultivation, may be attributed 
to an increase of the power of absorption which is thus given 
to it. Besides the soil itself, the power of retaining or ab- 
sorbing moisture is intimately connected with the nature of the 
sub-stratum on which the top-soil rests ; and many examples 
are given, of the various effects which would be produced 
by the same agricultural processes, depending on a difference 
in the constitution of the sub-soil. ‘This consideration leads 
the author to enter into a general description of the different 
rocks and strata of which the surface of the globe is com- 
posed ; which he divides in the usual manner into primary 
and secondary. Their relation to each other is afterward ex- 
plained and well illustrated by an engraving; and we have a 
general description of the geological constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland. : 

Lecture V. treats on the nature and composition of the at- 
mosphere, and its influence on vegetation. After having de- 
scribed the atmosphere as consisting of oxygen, azote, and 
water, combined with a little carbonic acid, Sir H. proceeds 
to give an account of the chemical effect of germination on the 
air. He says, if the air in which a seed germinates be con- 
fined, it is found that ¢ the oxygene or a part of it is absorbed ; 
the azote remains unaltered; and no carbonic acid is taken 
from the air: on the contrary, some is added.’ ‘This state- 
ment, however, although of considerable importance, does not 
appear to be made with the author’s accustomed accuracy : for 
the best experiments seem to prove that the whole of the 
oxygen is absolutely removed, and that its place is supplied 
by an exactly equal bulk of carbonic acid gas. Though this is 
an essentially different view of the subject from that which is 
given by Sir Humphry, it is the one which we believe to be 
correct ; for, from the manner in which he makes his state- 
ment, we can scarcely suppose that he intends to bring for- 
wards a new opinion, in opposition to that which is commonl 
received : and we are more disposed to ascribe the difference to 
one of those inadvertencies, into which the most learned and 
acute are occasionally liable to fall. 

The effects of vegetation on the air of the atmosphere are 
next described, but not more accurately than those of germi- 
nation. Some of the experiments are related on the formation 
of oxygen in air that has been confined in contact with plants; 
and the author observes that ¢ these facts confirm the popular 
opinion, that when the leaves of vegetables perform. their 
healthy functions, they tend to purify the atmosphere in the 
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common variations of weather, and changes from light to dark- 
ness.’ He adds that it is the process of vegetation ¢ which is 
the principal cause of the uniformity of the constitution of the 
atmosphere.’ ‘This een which was originally founded 
on the experiments of Dr. Priestley, however beautiful it may 
appear, and however it may coincide with. our ideas of final 
causes, has received so many modifications (or rather contra- 
dictions) from later experiments, that we are surprized to find 
it still maintained by Sir Humphry Davy. The best established 
facts seem to shew that the oxygen produced by plants arises 
solely from the decomposition of carbonic acid; and that this 
production of oxygen depends altogether on the chemical effect 
of light on the leaf, and is unconnected with the function of 
vegetation. In the course of his observations on this topic, 
Sir H. brings forwards a few original experiments, chiefly with 
the view of opposing the doctrine that plants, by their respira- 
tion, convert oxygen into carbonic acid, in the same manner 
with animals: but the experiments are very few, and in all 
respects seem quite inadequate to the refutation of those against 
which they are opposed. Altogether, indeed, we consider this 
as the most imperfect part of the work ; and by no means con- 
veying an accurate idea of the present state of knowlege on the 
subject. 
Bone very excellent observations occur in the sixth and 
seventh lectures on Manures; a topic in itself of the first 
importance to agriculture, and rendered still more so by the 
gross ignorance and culpable negligence which prevail respect- 
ing it in most parts of the kingdom. ‘The author first con- 
siders the manures of vegetable and animal origin, and after- 
ward the mineral or fossil manures. ‘The primary point is to 
@scertain in what manner they are rendered fit for the nourish- 
ment of plants, or how they are to be reduced to a state proper 
for entering into their vessels. He determines by various con- 
siderations, as well as by some direct experiments on charcoal, 
that manures must be reduced to a soluble form before the 
can be absorbed by plants. It seems probable that various 
substances, when dissolved in water, will pass unaltered into 
the pores of the roots; and that, in this way, not only their 
proper nourishment, but even useless or deleterious matters, 
may be introduced. Inthe common course of events, how- 
ever, it appears that all substances which are employed as ma- 
nures must undergo certain chemical changes, before they can 
become the food of plants. Accordingly, Sir H. D. proposes 
€ to take a scientific view of the nature of these changes; of 
the causes which occasion them, and which accelerate or re- 
tard them; and of the products they afford.’ The principal of 
these 
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these changes consist in a species of fe.mentation, by which 
the texture of the coarser parts of plants is broken down, other 
parts are rendered soluble in water, and the remainder is con- 
verted into gaseous substances. The great object to be ate 
tempted, in the practical application of manures, is to moderate 
this fermentative process ; so that the plants shall have an ade- 
quate supply of soluble and gaseous matter at all times applied 
to their pores, for the purposes of absorption and nutrition ; 
and yet that the operation shall be so gradual, that no portion 
of the matter may be wasted or dissipated. Manures which 
are naturally soluble should therefore be kept from fermenta- 
tion; while this process ought to be promoted in those which 
are of a coarse and hard consistence. Of the former kind are 
all animal substances, and the greatest part of the composts in 
which animal and vegetable matters are mixed together; of the 
latter kind are recent vegetables, woody fibres, and peat. 
Many questions of practical importance come under considera- 
tion in this part of the volume, especially the much agitated point 
whether farm-yard-dung and other similar substances should be 
applied to land in their recent state. Sir Humphry adduces 
many arguments, backed by high authorities, in favour of this 
practice: but we apprehend that this is one of those points 
of which the determination must rest very much on local 
circumstances and situations. ~The sixth lecture concludes 
with some beautiful reflections on the relation which subsists 


between the decay of animal substances and the production 
of vegetables : 


‘ The death and decay of animal substances tend to resolve organised 
forms into chemical constituents ; and the pernicious effluvia disens 
gaged in the process seem to point out the propriety of burying 
them in the soil, where they are fitted to become the food of vege. 
tables. The fermentation and putrefaction of organized substances 
in the free atmosphere are noxious processes ; beneath the surface of 
the ground they are salutary operations. In this case the food gf 
plants is prepared whkcre it can be used; and that which would 
offend the senses and injure the health, if exposed, is converted by 
gradual processes into aa of beauty and of usefulness ; the fetid 
gas is rendered a constituent of the aroma of the flower, and what 
might be poison becomes nourishment to animals and to man.’ 


It is well known that some attempts have been made to © 
prove, by experiment, that all the variety of principles found in. 


plants may be formed by the mere action of the atmosphere on 
them ; and, in treating on the subject of mineral manures, this 
question naturally falls under our consideration. Sir H. Davy is 
disposed to dissent from the opinion, by general considerations, 
by being able to point out some inaccuracies in the capenienenty 
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that have been adduced in its support, and by some experi. 
ments performed by himself. He remarks, ‘as the evidence 
on the subject now stands, it seems fair to conclude that the 
different earths and saline substances found in the organs of 
plants are supplied by the soils in which they grow, and in no 
case composed by new arrangements of the elements in air or 
water.’ 

We regret that we cannot attend the author through his 
observations on the action of lime as a manure; a subject which 
has been so much discussed, but which is treated by him with 
clearness and ingenuity. We have also some good remarks on 
the operation of what is called the magnesian lime-stone. 

With respect to the eighth lecture, on paring and burning, 
irrigation, fallowing, the rotation of crops, and other miscel- 
laneous topics that have a remote connection with chemistry, 
Wwe may in general remark that it contains many judicious and 
important Observations, but less that is striking or original than 
some of the preceding chapters. The subjects are indeed 


in their nature less intimately connected with that department 


of science, to which the attention of the author has been par- 
ticularly directed. 

From the above remarks, it will be perceived that the opinion 
which we have formed of this work is of 2 mixed nature. It 
certainly contains much that deserves commendation, and we 
think that it cannot fail to promote the knowlege of the subject 
on which it treats. Yet it betrays some imperfections, and 
some considerable excrescences ; and when we refleQ that it 
is the fruit of ten years of successive application, and reflect 
on the unparalleled advantages which the author possesses 
for every species of experimental investigation, we rise from the 
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Art. IV. 4 Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, October 3. 1813, 
at the Consecration of the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Revd. William 
Howley, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. By Wm. Stanley 
Goddard, D.D., Rector of Bepton, Sussex. Published by com- 
mand of the Archbishop. 4to. pp. 47. Hatchard. 1814. 


Te solemn occasion on which this sermon was preached, 
and the high authority by which its publication is enforced, 
must recommend it in a particular manner to our notice; 
while the importance of the subjects introduced, and the 
ability manifested throughout the whole discussion, cannot 
fail to attract towards it a degree of attention which is rarely 
bestowed on a single sermon. As an example of calm dis- 
passionate argumentation,. it is creditable to the Christian 
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temper and philosophic mind of Dr. Goddard ; who assumes 
no supercilious elevation in his ex cathedra defence of our 
episcopal government, but modestly appeals to the authorities 
of reason and Scripture, and cautiously confines his propositions 
within the boundaries of expediency. 

Three points are attempted to be established in this dis- 
course : ¢ 1. The Expediency of defining and settling by fixed 
Rules, whatever relates to Christian Worship, or to Christian 
Doctrine. 2. The Expediency of adhering to such Regula- 
tions, when Experience shall have proved them to be useful 
and necessary. And 3. The Expediency of investing Persons 
with due Authority, to superintend the Concerns of Religion, 
and the Government of the Church.’ 

A preacher in the pulpit of Lambeth chapel, addressing 
the highest dignitaries of our Establishment on the consecra- 
tion of a metropolitan prelate, could not be more moderate ia 
his assumptions ; yet, when we advert to the state of the con- 
troversy which these subjects involve, we cannot suppose that 
Dr. G.’s doctrine will obtain universal acquiescence. The cir- 
cumstance stated in the text (Acts, xvi. 5, 6.) cannot, by any 
ingenuity, be made to apply to the present state of the church; 
and it is admitted by the preacher that our Saviour ¢ left no 
precise instructions as to the form or manner of celebratin 
divine worship.’ It does not appear that our Lord or his 
apostles ever contemplated what has been called the union of 
religion with the State, or the junction of ecclesiastical with 


civil authority. Christ expressly says, ** My kingdom is not of 


this world ;” and, though we are inclined to believe that this 
phrase has been generally misunderstood, and interpreted to 
mean much more than the divine speaker intended, still it is a 
declaration which seems to contain an absolute protest against 
what we understand by the establishment of Christianity. 
Dr. Paley, in his Moral and Political Philosophy, B. 6. Ch. 1o., 
has placed this subject in the clearest point of view: “A 
religious establishment is no part of Christianity; it is only 
the means of inculcating it;” and, if this distinction were 
always kept in sight, the controversy would be greatly narrowed. 
Archbishops, bishops, deans, and prebendaries, are no parts 
of Christianity, which is purely moral and spiritual, having 
its seat in the minds; yet archbishops, bishops, deans, and 
rebendaries may be good and proper means of promoting it. 
t does not follow, however, that a system including a series 


_of ecclesiastical dignities is the only one by which the interests 


of Christianity can be effectually promoted. As the Gospel 
stands distinct from what is termed the church, every body 


of Christian believers is at full liberty to make whatever arrange- 
ments 
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ments may be deemed proper for their own edification; and 
every form of church-government must be considered as a 
mere matter of human arrangement. 


‘ If,’ says Dr. G., * our Saviour, who, we are well assured, must 
have distinctly foreseen the exigencies of his church at every period 
of the world, nevertheless thought it sufficient to give his apostles 
little more than general instructions for the propagation and main- 
tenance of his 6. if he left them no aie rules for the 
government of the church at Antioch, or at Ephesus, at Corinth, or 
at Rome ; nor any express declarations of his will, how they should 
settle the dissensions, which he knew and had foretold would arise; — 
‘and if the apostles, in the execution of their high commission, ap- 

to have been careful only to adjust those particular matters 
which claimed their immediate attention, without extending their 
view to remote possible contingencies;— have we not abundant 
reason to conclude, that the government of the Christian church 
was designed to be carried on through all succeeding periods (under 
the controul, no doubt, of Infinite Wisdom ;) yet (as far as we are 
capable of discerning) by the immediate and visible operation of 
second causes ?” 


In one word, we are left in this respect to the voice of 
reason: prudence and good sense should alone direct us in all 
that concerns the externals of religion: but, though every 
church, or body of believers, must regulate the time and 
modes of Christian worship by fixed rules, the expediency of 
interfering in matters of doctrine is not so evident. 

To some expressions employed by Dr. G. in illustrating his 
second proposition, strong objections will be offered. Bishop 
Warburton’s phrase, ‘ the alliance of Church and State,” is 
admitted, though nothing can be more incorrect ; the Church 
ig an integral part of the State, and its whole constitution 
exists by virtue of acts.of Parliament: it cannot, therefore, 
any more than the army or the navy, make an alliance with 
the State. It is, as the preacher observes, in the body of his 
discourse, ‘ united and incorporated with the State ;’ and both 
parties find their interest in this incorporation: but, when 
Dr. G., not attending to Dr. Paley’s distinction, ventures to 
ask, ‘ What period can be pointed out, when Christianity ma 
be said to have flourished independently of all connection wi 
the civil government ?’, many will be ready to ask him in re- 

«© When did Christianity ever flourish, connected with 
the civil government ?” Was not the age of Constantine, when 
this establishment took place, a period fatal to the interests of 
pure Christianity; and did not the Christian church then 
assume a form and aspect for which no provision is made in 
the Gospel? Some persons are of opinion that Christianity 
loses its native simplicity by an incorporation with the Sees 
while 
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while others think that those ecclesiastical arrangements, which 
have taken place since the time of Constantine, were the ne- 
cessary consequences of the conversion of the head of em- 
pires to the faith of Christ. It may not be easy to reconcile 
these discordant opinions: but, whether an ecclesiastical con- 
stitution exists under the patronage of the State, or altogether 
separated from such patronage, the necessity of internal regu- 
lations must be evident to all; and it is very natural for every 
church to adhere to such as have been found useful. Here, 
however, another question arises. When an ecclesiastic talks 
of useful regulations, does he mean useful to.the Establishment 
or useful to the church of Christ at large? Test-laws may 
serve the former purpose, but not the latter. Dr. G. ver 
adroitly shifts the odium of them from the Church to the 
State; considering the policy of the adoption of tests and 
articles to be ‘ a question purely political.’ 

The preacher next ¢ adverts to the “ example of our Lord 
and his Apostles,” with whose conduct the assent required 


to our Articles is supposed to be at variance: but how does 
this appear ?” 


‘ We are told, that although different sects prevailed amongst 
the Jews in our Lord’s time, he was solicitous only to reform the 
immorality of their lives, paying little or no attention to the 
errors which had given occasion to their religious dissensions. It 
were easy to disprove this assertion by referring to various passages 
in the Gospels: wherein our Saviour not oa rebukes the vices, 
but corrects also many of the “ false Opinions’? prevalent amongst 
the Jews. Yet, had He suffered them to pass unnoticed, it should 


be recollected, that He came not to reform ¢heir religion, but to 
promulgate bis own.’ 


This remark is more ingenious than satisfactory, and the 
same may be asserted of Dr. G.’s observations on the simple 
confession of faith demanded from converts in the apostolic age. 
Indeed, the Doctor himself does not seem to be thoroughl 
satisfied with them: but he expresses a wish for an union with 
those who dissent from the national faith, and avows himself 
willing to co-operate in promoting so good a work. He is no 
great stickler for the Articles, which are very modestly repre- 
sented, in the language of a learned writer, as ‘ Articles of 
Inquiry.” 

As a general position, the third principle laid down by 
Dr.G. will be admitted; viz. ¢ the expediency of invést- 
ing certain persons with authority to superintend the concerns 
of religion and the government of the church:’ but then the 
question will be,— who is to invest these persons, and what 


is to be the extent of their authority ? Bishops or presiding mi- 
Rev. Ocy. 1814. L, nisters, 
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nisters, presbyters or elders, and deacons, or subordinate offia. 
cers, were appointed in the primitive church: but, as then 
no dioceses existed, each church or body of the faithful, as- 
sembling in a specified place for public worship and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, chose or appointed its own 
officers, who were invested with certain authority ; yet a faint 
parallelism exists between the state of the primitive church and 
that of modern established churches. This seems to be allowed 
by the preacher, who says, ‘ Whether or not the form of our 
church be, in all points, precisely the same, as that which was 
instituted by the'apostles, it will not be material to enquire,—the 
objection can, at the utmost, be made to apply only to the tem- 
poral power, which has been derived from its alliance with the 
civil government.’ As matters are now settled in the Esta- 
blished Church, episcopacy is a necessary feature, and Dr. G. 
is eloquent in displaying its advantages. It must be admitted, 
setting all comparisons of primitive and modern times out of the 
question, that the ecclesiastical system established in this country 
is adapted by its politico-religious nature to answér a double 
purpose; and, from the satisfaction which it gives to the. go- 
vernment, to the nobles, and fo all the rich proprietors of the 
Jand, it is in no danger of being disturbed. ‘The character of 
aur:bishops is respectable and dignified ; and, while they stre« 
sously plead in favour of the church as by law established, they 
express themselves of Dissenters with. mildness and liberality, 
‘fteely conceding to every one the liberty of worshipping 
God > eee to the dictates of his conscience.’ For the secu- 
rity of the national church, indeed, they would make a reser- 
vation of the offices of civil trust and power in favour of its 
members: but, as we have seen, Dr. Goddard regards. this. 
matter in the light of a regulation purely political. If this 
be the case, the Church can offer no objections to the repeal of. 
the Test-laws, whenever Parliament may deem it expedient to. 
expunge them from the Statute-book. 
*, Dr. G. thus concludes : 


¢ In defending our ecclesiastical establishment, in asserting our 
church to be pure and apostolical, we fear not the misrepresenta- 
tjons of its enemies: we rest not our pretensions on the partiality of 
those, who are in communion with us; uor yet on the declarations 
(however favourable) of foreign divines. Let them be decided, not. 
hy abstruse reasonings, but by incontrovertible facts: by that por- 
tion of real good, which it has so long continued to produce: by its 
effects on piety, ou morals, on learning, on the intellectual powers 
of men, and on their happiness, as individuals, as subjects, and as 
members of society ; by the proud pre-eminence, which, through 
the peculiar blessings af Divine Providence, has so eminently distin- 
guished that State, which. has adopted ous Church into a a and 
sting 
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lasting alliance. To expect a time, when institutions, laws, and go« 
vernment, shall be unnecessary, is to expect perfection in man : which 
can never be attained, ‘ till this corruptible shall have put oa 
incorruption.”’ ” ‘ 


Several parts of this discourse are doubtless open to'animad-: 
version ; and, in this age of controversy, some writers may be 
inclined to enter the lists with the preacher; but all must com- 
mend it as a neat and able composition, and allow it to be" 
laudably free from that superciliousness and asperity which 
formerly were disgustingly prominent in disquisitions‘of this 


kind. | Mo y: 





~——— 


Art. V. A popular Survey of the Reena and fundamental 
Doctrines of the Church of England. By George Custance, Author 
of « A concise View of the Constitution of England.” 8vo. 
pp- 565. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 


w™t is the precise meaning of the epithet popular in this 
title? Perhaps we are to understand by it such a.survey 

as the good people of England ought to read, who should not 
look at the Reformation, and the doctrines which it introduced, 
except through glasses of a particular sort. The people, it 
has been said, have nothing to do with the doctrines of the 
State, but to believe them; nor with the laws of the State, but 
toobey them. Philosophic investigation, and cloud-dissipating 
inquiry, are mental luxuries which the multitude should never 
be invited to enjoy: but they should be exhorted to venerate all 
that is established, and to suspect every man of heresy and re- 
bellion who has the audacity to think for himself. Mr. Cus- 
tance’s present treatise is written in the true spirit of this prin- 
ciple. His popular survey of the Reformation is happily con- 
trived to render the idea of reform unpopular, and to convince 
és moaads that the reformers left them nothing to do but to 
adopt their system in its utmost extent. Of this we are very 
certain, that, if those who are contented to have others think 
for them do not relish Mr, C.’s book, they who are in the habit 
of thinking for themselves will never be pleased with it. As 
the Devil occupies a very conspicuous station in the creed of 
the common people, Mr. C.. has not forgotten this #/ustrious 
personage in his popular survey ; for he tells us, or rather John 
Bull, (p. 44.) that ¢ in the eighth century all the kingdoms of 
the world were bestowed on the Pope dy the Devil, whom he 
worshiped.’ ‘The good Protestant money-getting shopkeeper 
will unquestionably be led by this information to hate the Pope 
who worshiped the Devil ; unless, finding that his Satanic majesty 
L 2 has 
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has.all the kingdoms of the world at his command, he should 
himself consider it as no bad speculation to worship the Devil 
also, Thus it is with this popular mode of address; it is as 
likely to do harm as good ; for it is impossible to compromise 
matters with error, superstition, and folly; without involving 
mn ridicule our aukward patronage of truth and virtue. 

. By the word popular, we might suppose that the author 
méant pious ; for he has interlarded his historical narrative with 
more texts of scripture than are to be found in the generality 
of modern sermons, and he preaches in almost every page. 
is zeal for orthodoxy displays itself incessantly; and he in- 
troduces points of doctrine before doctrinals become the avowed 

objects of discussion, though he professes to steer as wide as 

he possibly can from controversy, Desirous on all occasions 

of employing scripture-allusions, he informs his readers (p.79.) 

respecting William Sautré, rector of St. Osyth, who in the 

reign of Henry IV. was condemned to the flames for his reli- 
gious principles, that * he was taken up to heaven in a chariot 
of fire ;’ and speaking of John Badly, who in the following 
reign was executed in the same way, and for similar reasons, 
he tells us that ‘ he thus obtained a far more glorious victor 

than Henry did at the battle of Agincourt’ a remark which 
may be considered as very popular, but which institutes a com- 
parison between two objects that cannot be fairly compared. 

Proceeding in his sketch of the state of religion previously to 

the Reformation, or rather of the persecuting steps which were 

then taken by our catholic rulers and bishops to suppress heresy, 

Mr. C. remarks that € we cannot wonder that such measures 

should have been taken by men, who laid the greatest stress 

imaginable on pilgrimages, processions, indulgencies, confes- 
sions, and absolutions by the priests. It is curious to observe 
the calculations that were made by them respecting venial sins, 

Neville, archbishop of York, specified thirty-seven kinds of sin, 

which none but the pope or a bishop could pardon. What these were 

is immaterial for us to ascertain, since we now know from our 
testaments that the blood of Christ alone cleanseth from a// sin. 

The right application of this grand catholicon will give a peace 

to the wounded conscience, under all possible circumstances, 

which the absolution of popes and priests never could nor ever 
an bestow.’ We give this passage as a specimen of the sort of 

reaching which is interwoven with the history ; and with more 
of this kind the first chapter concludes. We hasten to the pro- 
fessed subject of the survey, and in the second chapter we are 
invited to a view of the commencement of the Reformation 
under the reign of Henry VIII. As an apology for re-writing 
this interesting portion of our history, Mr. C. stigmatizes 
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Burnet’s Narrative as ¢ containing so ae} exceptionable pas- 
sages as to render it unfit for juvenile reading.’ We recollect 
the passages to which this remark refers, and must admit that 


the good bishop has employed some expressions which now 


would be called coarse and indelicate: but his account of the 
Reformation must be esteemed a valuable record, for he has 
endeavoured to narrate facts with fidelity: Allowance must be 
made for old writers. ‘The mode in which he speaks of Anne 
Boleyn’s pregnancy was not regarded as coarse in his time, 
though in a modern writer it would be deemed low and vulgar 
in the extreme. If, however, the bishop has not employed a 
style suited for the juvenile reader, he has kept closer to the 
province of the historian than Mr. C.; who, in his preaching- 
manner, illustrates the superintendance of Divine Providence 
at the era of the Reformation, by tracing the circumstance 
which led Cranmer to the notice of Henry VIII.: but, in the 
concatenation of causes and effects, the incidents which placed 
Anne Boleyn’s beauty under the eye of the monarch are as 
much a part of the chain as Cranmer’s visit to Waltham. 


‘ There is not, perhaps, in English history, a more striking in- 
stance upon record, than this visit of Dr. Cranmer’s to Waltham, of 
the superintendance of Divine Providence in the government of human 
affairs ; or, a clearer proof, that whatever are the designs of men, 
their actions do not interrupt the secret councils of » but are so 
many means of effecting them. When Mr. Cressy sent his sons to 
Jesus College, it was solely for the purpose of placing them undér 
the tuition of so learned a man as Cranmer. When the plague broke 
out in Cambridge, it was, doubiless, considered as one of the greatest 
calamities. But God had vast designs of mercy to the whole nation, 
in directing Mr. Cressy in his choice of a tutor for his children ; and 
visiting Cambridge with one of his sore judgments. It was the com- 
bination of these two circumstances that sent Cranmer to Waltham ; 
that brought him acquainted with the king’s confidential servants ; 
that occasioned his giving an opinion which turned the whole curretit 
of the meditated divorce ; that called him to the king’s councils ; that 
led to his pre-eminence in the state, and the Retormation of, the 
church! ‘ We are too apt,”’ says a pious and elegant writer, ‘ to 
forget our actual dependance on Providence, for the circumstances of 
every instant. The most trivial events may determine our state in 
the world. ‘Turning up one street instead of another, may bring us 
into company with a person whom we should not otherwise have met; 
and this may lead to a train of other events, which may determine the 
happiness or misery of our lives*.”” This is not the chimera of a vi- 
sionary ; not the language of enthusiasm! but “ the words of truth 
and soberness !” the voice of revelation! ‘ +And Joseph said unto 
his brethren, I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 
Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye 





¢ * Cecil’s Works, Vol. iv. p. 31. t Gen. xlv. 3, 4.” " 
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sold mé, hither: for God did send me before you, to preserve life.” 
‘The conduct of Joseph’s brethren was iniquitous ; their motives base ; 
yet they were instruments in the hands of him, ‘* who worketh all 
Aine after the council of his own will,” to bring about his gracious 
designs, not only towards their own family ; not only towards the 
whole race of Israel ; but also towards the Gentile world! And we 
must come to the same conclusion respecting the particular Provi- 
“dence of God, if we attentively consider the events recorded in the 
‘fourth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. Here we read that when Jesus 
left Judea to depart again into Galilee, that “he must needs go 
through Samaria.” But why not go some other way, as doubtless 
he might have done? Because, then he would not have met with 
the woman of Samaria, who came to draw water at Jacob’s well, 
just as our Lord sat down to rest himself there! Because this 
woman would not probably have otherwise been brought to believe 
to the saving of her soul!’ 


We did not expect to meet the woman of Samaria in a pro- 
fessed history of the Reformation: but, if Mr.C. thus on 
every occasion travels out of the record, he -may introduce us 
to Jack the Giant-killer, Sinbad the Sailor, and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom. ‘The inference with which the 
‘above passage closes we have not copied, because it is not jus- 
tified by the premises. Burnet does not tell us that Wolsey 
said that ‘* he preferred the king’s favour to that of Almighty 
God ;” and this charge against him, which Mr. C. advances as 
true history, is a palpable misconception *. With all his faults, 
‘Wolsey was a man of a great mind, and we cannot subscribe 
“to Mr.C.’s condemnation of him that * his ambition stifled 
every patriotic feeling in his mind’ His noble institutions at 
Oxford must ever remain a monument of his zeal for the ad- 
‘vancement of learning and the improvement of posterity. 

Having mentioned the execution of Harding, who retired 
into a wood to read the scriptures, and in whose house some 
parts of the New Testament were found, Mr. C. introduces a 
teflection against complete liberty of conscience : 


¢ Do we now talk of persecution and emancipation? Are we 
obliged to secret ourselves in holes and corners to read the word of 
God? Are we afraid that scraps of the New Testament should per- 
adventure be found in our houses? Or, are we not rather ashamed 
that any one should suppose that we are not possessed of the whole 
volume of Revelation ; or, imagine that it is not meditated by us 
day and night, and more unto us than our netessary food? Surely a 





* The words which he is said to have used to Sir Wm. Kingston 
were ‘¢ This is the just reward of my pains and study, not regarding 
‘my service to God ; but only to my prince.”” How different is this to 
‘the above. Wolsey reflects on himself for having served man more 


than God, 
slight 
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Slight acquaintance with the history of our Country is sufficient to fill 
our hearts with gratitude and joy, and to stifle every murmur on ac- 
count of any civil disabilities which the wisdom of the legislature has 
enacted to secure to all a more extended and more permanent religious 
freedom than could be otherwise enjoyed.’ 


The result of this popular reasoning is, we are not persecuted 


to blood as some protestants were in the reign of Henry VIII. ; 


therefore, we ought to stifle every murmur on account of civil 
disabilities. What excellent logic! The rising generation will 
read history with great advantage, if they draw such inferences 
from it! — At the end of chapter two, which finishes with an 
account of the death of Henry VIII., are attached some reflec- 
tions on the saving advantages of poverty over riches, and on 
the problematical effects of what is commonly termed a death- 
bed-repentance; for experience has proved ¢ that God very 
rarely visits those in sickness with his salvation, who in their 
health have despised it.’ 

It is unnecessary to follow the author of this survey through 
his sketches of the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
as they contain nothing new, and as the tendency of his reflec- 
tions is sufficiently evinced by the extracts which we have 
already made. We shall only remark that, as Mr. C. contem- 
plates human events in subserviency to Divine Providence, the 
title of his 4th chapter may be termed improper; ‘The pro- 
gress of the Reformation prevented during the reign of Queen 
Mary :’ for the cruel burnings of heretics, as they were called, 
in this bloody reign, “lighted up a flame,” to use old Latimer’s 
prophetic words at the stake, * which could not be extinguish- 
ed;” and hence the Reformation was so far from being pre- 
vented by the persecutions then employed, that they were in- 
strumental in generally disposing the people in favour of a cause 
for which the wisest and most conscientious men.in the 
kingdom were ready to shed their blood. When appeals to 
reason and scripture are answered only by torturing and burn- 
ing, reason and scripture must in the end betriumphant. Per- 
secution promotes the cause against which it is employed. 

With a glance at Elizabeth’s reign, the historical part of this 
work concludes; the remainder of the volume being composed 
of a series of dissertations on the lawfulness and expediency of 
the established Church, — on the Trinity, — original Sin, — 
Justification, —- Sanctification, — and on the spirit and utility 
of the Church of England. Here Mr. C. plays the part of the 
controversialist and politico-theologian : but his performance of 
these characters has afforded us no great pleasure. ‘Though we 
admit the lawfulness of an established religion, we should never 
quote as w decisive argument in its favour Gen. xvii. 19., in 
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which Abraham is applauded by the Almighty ‘ for command- 
ing his children and household to keep the way of the Lord,” 
for this text has no reference whatever to the duty of. civil 
tulers to provide for the religious instruction of their subjects. 
The next argument employed is, however, still more curious 3 
and we must quote it, if not for the conviction at least for the 
amusethent of logic-loving readers : 


¢ It cannot be denied that rulers are bound “ to love God with all 
their hearts, and with all their souls, and with all their strength ; and 
their neighbours as themselves.”” Now how can-they possibly do 
either the one or the ther, if they neglect to employ their authority 
and power, in providing places for the public sonal of God, and 
ministers duly authorized and qualified to conduct it, and instruct 
the people in the knowlege of those truths which are essential to their 
present welfare and everlasting happiness 


Could not this argument have been made to serve a double 
purpose, or to prove the /awfulness of an established church and 
the unlawfulness of taxation; since if rulers are bound to love 


their neighbours as themselves, they should not tax their neigh-. 


hours or subjects any more than themselves? In proving the 
expediency of an established church, the author is more 
successful. 

Strenuous as Mr. C. is in support of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he readily admits that, in the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed, the established church ‘ certainly 
departs from her usual moderation.’ 

On the subject of original sin, Mr. C. tells us that ‘it is a 
mistake not less fatal than absurd, to suppose that we are not 
guilty before God, until we commit actual sin;’ but it is not easy 
to conceive how, in common justice, guilt can be charged to a 
person’s account before he be actually guilty. A tendency to cri- 
minality is a very different thing from actual crime. A corrup- 
tion of nature may facilitate the introduction of vice: but vice 
itself cannot be said to exist till this corrupt nature commences 
its operations. Before a being exists, he cannot possibly sin in 
thought, word, or deed ; the title therefore of the ninth article, 
Original Sin, does not seem to be strictly proper, not being 
expressive of the circumstance mentioned in the subsequent 
wording of the article, viz. * that man of his own ature is in- 
clined to evil.” That ‘ Adam stood as the covenant head of 
all his race,’ as asserted by the author, (p. 317.) is not asserted 


in the article, and ought not to be here introduced as a funda-° 


mental doctrine of the established church. To illustrate his 
doctrine of the imputation of original sin, Mr. C. instances the 
diseases inherited by children from debauched parents: but, if 
they suffer the effects of a parent’s crimes, the guilt of those 


crimes is never charged to their account so that this is not a 
case 
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-case in point, and is by no means an elucidation of the subject. 


In the chapter on The Nature of Justification by Faith, an equal 
want of nice discrimination occurs: but we shall refrain from 
following Mr. C. through his long discussion. We must, 


however, tell him that, as a prudent advocate: of the funda- 


mental doctrines of the established church, he should have 
abstained from quoting the following very reprehensible me- 
thodistic stanza in illustration of them: 


“ There is a fountain fill’d with blood 
Drawn from [mmanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plung’d beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.’ 


The idea which this vile poetry conveys is coarse, disgusting, 
and incorrect. In what part of scripture is our Saviour’s blood 
represented as drawn into a large cistern, into which smners are 
to take a plunge and then to rise spotless? <A writer of any 
credit ought to blush at giving such a picture of salvation by 
he cross or sufferings of Christ. Perhaps Mr. C. will say that 
this is a popular sketch of christian redemption: but we are at 
a loss to conceive what the common people will understand by 
a plunge into a fountain or cistern full of blood. 

In the chapter on Sanctification, Good Works are recom- 
mended as necessary or essential to salvation, because they pro- 
duce a meetness for the inheritance of the saints: but care is 
taken to prevent the notion of their being the procuring cause. 
This distinction between the merit of virtue and its fitness for a 
state of pure enjoyment has been made ten thousand times ; 
yet its correctness may be called in question, notwithstanding 
its frequent repetition. Let us select one virtue by way of 
making an experiment between the difference of meriting the 
favour of God and of being meet or fit to enjoy it. If love, or 
the principle of benevolence, as St. Paul tells us it is, be superior 
to faith, there must surely be as much merit in love as in faith. 
If love be an attribute of the Deity, there must be absolute 
merit in that virtue which produces in us a resemblance to 
him. Moreover, on what do the promised rewards of good 
works or virtue depend? Not on the arbitrary will of the 
Deity, but on his moral attributes. As the poet says, “ He 
must delight in virtue, and that which he delights in must be 
happy.” Its necessity, its meetness, its fitness or adaptation to 
salvation, stamps so high a value on it, that a certain quantity 
of desert seems to belong to it, and God as a moral governor 
stands engaged to reward it. The merit attached to the se 
eousness of Christ proves that righteousness is considered in 
one instance as intitled to an infinite reward, though in all other 
Cases it is represefited as intitled to no reward at all. Pa, 
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throw out these hints to induce our orthodox divines to review 
their opinion on the subject of good works, which phrase’ is 
supposed to include'the affections of the mind as well ds our 
outward actions. ©! , 3 

To the prominent principles advanced in the last two: chap- 
ters, on the spirit ‘and utility of the church of England, we are 
not disposed to object, but would rather recommend them to 
notice ; yet it was not necessary, in urging the benefits which 
result from our civil:and religious constitution, to adopt the 
wild speculation that we shall in the year 1866 be instrumental 
in overthrowing the infidel wilful king, and in restoring the 
Jews to their own land. 7 | 

In point of style, the same character may be given of the 
present as of Mr. C.’s former work (see M.R. Vol. lix. N.S. 
p. 266.). He writes, no doubt, with the best intentions, and 
aims at doing good: but he is too prolix and sermonizing, 
and often displays something which has a nearer affinity .to 
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Art, VI. The Letiers of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, with some of 
the Letters of her Correspondents. Part the Second, containing 
her Letters from the Age of Twenty-three to Forty, ending with 
the Coronation of George the Third. Published by Matthew 
Montagu, Esq. her Nephew and Executor. Vols. III. and IV. 
Crown 8vo. 14s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


OMEN, it has often been observed, write better letters than 
men. ‘They take more interest in little things, and do 
not affect to despise the every-day business of life. They in- 
dulge without scruple in details which would be supposed to 
imply, in the other sex, a trifling taste or a frivolous leisure. 
They have time to make a rough scrawl of their gossip, and 
then to write it out neatly ; which, without impairing its unaf- 
fected cordiality, commonly curtails any idle superfluity. In- 
deed, the best printed letters are precisely those which have 
been published without other alteration than omissions. 

Cicero edited his own letters, which form the earliest collec- 
tion, of good epistolary models; they are admirable. for es 
thing but frankness; they are parade-letters, which display al 
the versatilities of eloquence except a sincere familiarity, and the 
natural talk of a writer in the negligence of undress. Pliny is 
often insipidly diffuse; Seneca is affectedly stimulant; and the 
Alexandrian sophists, who forged letters in the names both of 
famous philosophers and of courtezans, have failed in the imita- 
tion of those personal and local allusions, which give. to letters 


their sympathetic action and dramatic effect. . ‘ 
| 4 ¥ The 
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The moderns have deluged us with letters. -One observa- 


tion deserves to be enforced, that only those letters continue to 


amuse, which have a business and a purpose. Chit-chat pros- 
ings undertaken to dispel individual tedium, however wittily 
expressed, fade on the interest ; and there must be a topic more 
enduring than family-chronicles, or daily news. . Unless they 
relate to the great characters or the great questions of the 
times, they rarely retain a claim on our notice. » Geographical 
letters form perhaps an exception. The wanderer, who 
describes the scenery, or the society, or the monuments, of a 
remarkable district, may acquire with posterity a: value for 
having copied the traces of phenomena which have since 
yielded to time and vicissitude. 

Among our English letier-writers, the poet Gray is one of 
the best; he writes fro: che spot and from the heart. A letter 
that could be dated any where, and addressed to any place or 
person, is ill-conceived ; yet how many of Pope’s letters, full as 
they are of witty turns, admirable thoughts, and penetrating 
sagacity, could spare both the superscription and the date ? — 
the post-mark should always be legible in the contents. Letter- 
writing ought to have the ease, but never the diffuseness, of 
conversation ; out of what we would say to a friend, we should 
pick the best things to send him. The old letter-writers were 
very tedious; Sir Matthew Hale, writing to his children, Sir 
William Temple to the Countess of Essex, and Dr. Doddridge 
to a young lady going into the East, have penned long sermons 
of advice which would excite a yawn even if heard from the 
pulpit. 

After all, letter-writing is too often time poorly spent. 
Unless there be business to transact, intelligence to communi- 
cate, or inquiries to make, why write? For two minds to play 
at battle-door and shuttlecock in punctual alternation, without 
any other object than to beat back with brilliant sublimity a 
loaded feather, is barely allowable as exercise for youth, or 
pastime for confinement; manhood should have something 
weightier at which to strike. We advise those idlers, who are 
always on the catch for a new correspondent, to try the experi- 
ment of writing letters to themselves; and to give a weekly 
account of every thing worth remembering, which has happened 
to them during that week. 

An inkspot is no ornament to the finger or the apron of a 
female :—not but that we would have our wives learn to write 
to us when we are from home, and are contented that our 
sisters also in that view should practise writing to one another. 
They would do well, therefore, to peruse the best specimens of 
epistolary art. Lady Russel’s letters have rather a moral and 
political than a beautiful value. Miss Talbot and Mrs. Carter 
are 
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are frequently as tiresome as Tillotson and Atterbury. Mrs. 
Rowe’s piety has more of feeling and of grace: but even her. 
letters are fitter for the pulpit than the post-office. 

Dismissing the good books to seek for those that are elegant, 
we believe, as we before observed (Vol. Ixi. p. 272.), that, with 
the exception of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, her namesake 
Mrs. Eliz. Montagu has furnished the best collection of a lady’s 
letters in the English language. It may at least vie with the 
correspondence of Miss Seward, which has been so -popular. 
We will make a few extracts in addition to former samples : 
whence it Will be perceived that the petulance,’ the affectation 
of humour, ‘and the effort to shine, which diminish the beauty 
but not the poignancy of the early letters, are progressively 
giving way to nobler observations, to weightier good sense, and 
to judicious criticism. (Vol. iil. p. 99.) 


‘Jo Mrs. Donnellan. 


‘ Dear Manam, 
_ © Two days before I received your kind and agrecable letter, I 
had prepared my pen, ink, and paper, to write to you ; but some 
domestic affairs prevented me ; I did not design to mortify myself so 
far with a penance enjoined me by a lay doctor, as not to write to 
my dear Mrs. Donnellan, of whom I think often, and with great de- 
sire to know how she does, what she does, and if she remembers me. 
I agree with you that Miss Clarissa Harlow is a melancholy com- 
panion ; her story is very affecting ; and though it wants two of the 
greatest merits of a narration, elegance and brevity, yet it is inte- 
resting and natural ; her virtue is exalted to the highest degree human 
nature is capable of, with all the assistance of picty, goodness of dis- 
position, the best education, and constant practice of what is right ; 
her virtue is as amiable as severe, which shews art in the writer, 
for it is difficult for the same thing to be the object of love 
and reverence ; and a strict character, like regular features, is apt 
not: to please from its too great exactness. Lovelace is a detestable 
wretch, constant in nothing but mischief ; his good resolutions soon 
laid aside, and his repentance very short ; a shocking levity in the 
most affecting instances ; a character of pride without its usual mix- 
ture, generosity ; great captiousness without delicacy ; a nice sense 


of blame without an intention of being innocent ; the most injurious, 


and at the same time the most revengeful of men; in short, I think 
his character unnatural, and that he might have brought about the 
mischief without so many inconsistencies as are put into his composi- 
tion. ‘There is‘a certain connection of vices and virtues, and there is 
no creature in whom they are not in some degree blended; some 


‘shadow of virtue in the worst, somé allay of vice in the best. There 


is a great uniformity in the character of Clarissa ;\she is always the 
same, rising in virtue and dignity to the occasion. Miss Howe’s 
character is very natural, and weil kept up; but Hickman and she 
are not well matched. Mrs. Howe, with her parental authority, is 
a representative of many good mothers ; always in the right ae 
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she is old; always to be obeyed because she is a parent ; iat good 
motherly logic. Madam Howe was a petulant wife as well as an 
imperious mother; why did not Miss let her and Mr. Anthony Har- 
low join their obstinacy, covetousness, and infirmities together? I 
approved the party. — Our screen goes on well. I wish you would 
be so good as to get Lucas to send half an ounce of French partridge 
feathers, and half an ounce of the best dyed yellow feathers to you ; 
and that you would be so good as send them in covers. Pray has 
not the Macaw dropt some small blue or yellow feathers? I desire 
my best respects to Mrs. Percival. I grieve for the poor Hppets for 
which I have a grateful remembrance ; it was a comfortable friend in 
cold weather. Mr. Montagu is much your’s. © 
‘ Lam, dear Madam, 
your most affectionate and faithful friend, 


¢ E. M.’ 


We agree with Mrs. Montagu that the character of Lovelace 
is unnatural; that he is the ideal rake of a chaste man’s im- 
agination, not the libertine of appetite without principle. 
Clarissa has (p. 134.) something of the precieuse, and the in- 
terest of the novel is very slow in coming. 

An important note occurs at p.. 147. in which the editor 
observes that these papers are intended to convey the biography 
of the writer; and that the letters to and from Mrs. Montagu, 
which were omitted in the first two volumes, have been since 
sorted, and the dates ascertained, and will henceforth form a 
part of the collection. 

An interesting epistle is that which introduces the great Pitt 
during his stay at Tunbridge: Vol. 1. p, 233. 


‘ To her Husband. ) 
The 8th, 1753. 
¢ My Dearest, 

‘ I am much obliged to you for your letter from Doncaster, as it 
has allayed my fears on account of the hazards of a journey, to, find 
you have performed so much of it happily. I reckon with impatience 
every day of absence from so dear and good a friend; nothing could 
keep me in tolerable humour during this separation, but the daily 
progress I make towards better health; the only blessing I want, 
and which, though you cannot absolutely bestow it on me, yet you 
furnish me with means and opportunity of gaining it. It has been 
much the turn of the society I am in, to go out in parties to see 
places, and last post day we resolved upon an expedition of this sort, 
with such precipitation, I had not opportunity to write without keep- 
ing all the company waiting. We went to see an old seat of a Mr. 
Brown’s ; it is alt situated, was built by Inigo Jones, has some fine 
portraits, none of which delighted me so much, as one by a great 
hand, of an old woman of above fourscore, great, great grandam to 
the pro possessor: the health and vivacity of the owl Saray and 
the happy serenity of the countenance, expressing the gay comers 
7 Q 
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of a life well spent, were highly pleasing : her grandson, painted by 
Vandyck, is in the same piece he has the amiable grace of infancy, . 


care, as is usual to children ; but it does 


and a countenance void o 
not express the heart-felt joy, the sober certainty of waking bliss, 
which is signified in the old lady’s, who, I find, is held in venera- 
tion by her descendants. The house is furnished with the good 
woman’s work ; I dare say her pleasures were all of the domestic 
kind, her dairy and poultry her care, her garden her amusement ; 
perhaps to know no more, is woman’s highest honour and her praise, 
and more in our proper character than the cabal and intrigue of state, 
in which the French ladies place their happiness and glory. We 
went from this venerable seat, to a place called New Vauxhall, where 
Mr. Pitt had provided us a good dinner; the view from it is ro- 
mantic; we staid there till the cool of the evening, and then returned 
home. We drank tea yesterday in the most beautiful rural scene that 
can be imagined, which Mr. Pitt had discovered in his morning’s ride, 
about half a mile from hence ; he ordered a tent to be pitched, tea to 
be prepared, and his French horn to breathe music like the unseen 
genius of the wood. The company dined with me ; and we set out, 
number eight. After tea we rambled about for an hour, seeing se- 
veral views, some wild as Salvator Rosa, others placid, and with the 
setting sun, worthy of Claude Lorrain. ‘These parties are good for 
health and pleasure, and break the dull line of a Tunbridge life. 
Sir George Lyttelton and Mr. Bowers are come to spend a few days 
with Mr. Pitt. 
‘Iam, &c. &c. 
‘ E. Monracu.’ 


An active correspondence with the poet West decorates the 


latter part of this volume. 
In the fourth volume, occur many letters to Lord Lyttelton, 


and the congratulation on his attaining the peerage is worth 
transcribing : (P. 32.) 
‘ Jo Lord Lyttelton. 
© My Lorp, ‘ Sandleford, the 16th of Nov. 1756. 


¢ I think you should have written me a letter of congratulation on 
Sir George Lyttelton’s being made a Peer. Who can feel more joy 
for any honour virtue and he obtain? we congratulate our friends on 
the most transient prosperity ; but this peerage is a most solid and 
lasting advantage, happily timed, and accompanied with such agree- 
able circumstances, on which I reflect with so much sincere satisfac- 
tion, that I take it almost ill you should take no notice of my felicity. 
I am too well pleased, and too happy to be captious and quarrelsome, 
and though it is contrary to all the settled rules of right courtesy, the 
greater joy shall do homage to the less, and I will congratulate you 
on the event. You tell Mr. Stillingfleet, your greatest pleasure in 
this affair arises from the advantage it will be of to your son, and in- 
deed, as you had before raised your name above the dignity of a 
title, you have not laid any additional weight upon him; but if my 


little friend was not as extraordinarily promising as he is, I should ad- 
vise 
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vise him by all means to change his name, leave his country, turn 
Mahometan, settle in Turkey, and try whether he could not make a 

good original Bashaw ; for what a task have you imposed on him, 
who wearing your name or title, will be required to resemble you in 

public and private life, to bear such esteem with his cotemporaries, 

and establish such fame with posterity ! as Mr. Lyttelton has so great 

a race to run, I hope he will lose no time ; but exactly follow those 

first steps your Lordship took towards the acquirement of knowledge 

and improvement of your talents. I beg my best compliments to him 

on this happy occasion, and assure him I rejoice without reserve in 

all advantages he can receive, as I am convinced he will wear them 

with honour to the world, and the highest gratitude to the person 

who has procured them for him. 

'¢ I imagine that when you take your seat in the House of Peers, 
the ghost of Henry the Second will claim his seat in the temple of 
Fame, near the heroes recorded by Livy and the great historians of 
antiquity, assuring them that your Lordship is niaking out his patent 
for eternal fame. 

‘lam, &c. &e. 
‘ E. Monraev.” 


- We would also quote the matronly letter of advice to Lord 
L.’s son: 


©‘ To the Hon. Thomas Lyttelton. 


¢ Dear Sir, 


¢ I have often check’d my inclination to write to you, while you 
were at Eton, for fear of calling you off from your school exercises; 
but as-you are now in a situation, whiere there is a vacancy of business 
and pleasure, I do not feel the same scruples, may write you long 
letters, and expect full answers to them. However I will be ‘so far 
reasonable, that if you send me a card, ta signify that you are engaged 
for the week, or month, to Cicero or Livy, it will be a more valid 
excuse to me, than if, on inviting you to dinner, you told me you were 
engaged to a beauty or a duchess. — My love for you, my hope of 
you, my wishes for you, and all my expectations from you, -unite in 
giving me a respect for your time, and a deep concern for your em- 
ployment of it. The morning of life, like the morning of the day, 
should be dedicated to business. On the proper use of that “ sweet 
hour of prime,’’ will depend the glory of your noon of life, and 
serenity of its evening. Give it, therefore, my dear Mr. Lyttelton, 
to the strenuous exertion and labour of the mind, before the indo- 
lence of the meridian hour, or the abaied fervour of the exhausted 
day renders you unfit for severe application. — I hope you will not 
(like many young men, who have been reckoned good scholars at 
Eton and Westminster) take leave of it there, and fall into the study 
of les belles lettres, as we call our modern books, I suppose from the 
same courtesy as the weakest part of the rational species is styled the 
fair sex, though it can boast of few perfect beauties, and perhaps 
the utmost grace and dignity of the human form is never found in it. 
As you have got a key to the sacred shades of Parnassus, do not lose 
your 
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your time in sauntering in the homely orchards or diminutive pleasure 
gardens of the latter times. If the ancient inhabitants of Parnassus 
were to look down from their immortal bowers on our labyrinths, 
whose greatest boast is a fanciful intricacy, our narrow paths, where 
genius cannot take his bounding step, and all the pert ornaments in 
our parterres of wit, they would call them the moderns’ folly ; a name 
the wise farmer often gives to some spot from whence the Squire has 
banished the golden harvest, to trim it up for pleasure with paltry’ 
ornaments onal quaint conceits. — I should be sorry to see you quit 
Thucydides for Voltaire, a for Vertot, Xenophon for the brags 
ging Memoirs of French Marshals, and the universal Tully and deep 
Tacitus for speculative politicians, modern orators, and the dreamers 
in universities or convents. — I will own that in natural philosophy 
and some of the lesser branches of learning the moderns exccl; 
but it would not be right-for a person, in your situation, to strike 
into any of the private paths of science. The study of history will 
best fit you for active life. From history you will acquire a know- 
ledge of mankind, and a true judgment in politics; in moral, as well 
as physical enquiries we should have recourse to experiment. — As to 
the particular study of eloquence I need hardly exhort you to it, for 
eloquence is not only the most beautiful of all the daughters of wis- 
dom, but has also the best dowry ; and we may say of her, as Solomon 
did of her mother, riches and honours are in oe right hand. —Eleva- 
tion of sentiment and dignity of language are necessary to make an 
orator ; modern life and modern language will hardly inspire you with 
either. I look upon virtue as the muse of eloquence, she inspired 
the philippics of the Grecian and Roman orator, her voice awakenéd 
Rome, slumbering in the snares of Catiline. Public spirit will teach 
the art of public speaking better than the rules of rhetoric, but, above 
all things, the character of the orator gives persuasion, grace, and 
dignity to the oration. Integrity of manners gives the best testimony 
of sincerity of speech. If you form your conduct upon the sacred 
book which gives rules far more perfect than human wisdom could 
contrive, you will be an honour to religion, a support to your 
country, and a blessing to your family. It may seem strange that I 
have last mentioned what should be first regarded. The Bible alone 
will make a good man; human learning, without the fear of God, 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and the knowledge of him, which 
is understanding, will produce but a poor and inconsistent character; 
but duties are enlarged and mutiplied by the power and circumstances 
with which God has intrusted us, and in which he has placed us. 
Your talents and situation will fit you for public trusts; it is a duty 
in you to qualify yourself for them ; to give your virtue every strength 
and then to employ it in the service of your country in its most im- 
portant interests, true religion, and good government. I hope you 
will excuse my having said so much, that has the air of advice to one 
who wants it so little, but young people are apt to be prodigal of 
- time, because they think they have so many years before them; but 
if life be long, the season for improvement is short. 
‘Iam, &c. &c. 

‘ E. Montacu.’ 

Some 
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Some letters of that well known humorous character, Dr. 
Monsey, are inserted : but it is not every sort of drollery that 
will keep well; and perhaps comic literature grows old faster 
than any other. Laughter can talk with echo, but not with 
posterity ; and the god Jocus, like the soul of the Lama, 
though doomed to eternal transmigration, inhabits but a perish- 
able body. We tried to be diverted, but could only mimic the 
cold, unfeeling, motionless grin of the masks in ‘Terence. 

On the whole, these letters, though mostly too long, will 
afford amusement and excite admiration, If Mrs. Montagu, 
having read much, had something of pedantry in her man- 
ner, still she had rare accomplishments, habits of the high 
world, and the felicity to live and move among the intellectually 
eminent. Her attachments, if cold, are judicious; and her 
choice of acquaintance, as of books, has less in it of feeling 
than of prudence. Without that sylphid lightness of the 
French woman of fashion, which affects to be superficial and 
capricious only in order to be select and discriminating, Mrs. 
Montagu has the patience to observe and the justice to value 
merit, and unites the taste of polished life with the dignity of 
virtue. Her correspondence introduces us to celebrated per- 
sons, records the fashionable opinion concerning books of the 
time, and frequently paints the private manners of men who 
are illustrious in literature or history. 








Art. VII. Proverbs, chiefly taken from the Adagia of Erasmus, 
with Explanations ; and further illustrated by corresponding Ex- 
amples from the Spanish, Italian, French, and English Languages. 
By Robert Bland, M.D. F.S.A. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. Boards. 
Egerton. 1814. 


N oRAL philosophy may be said to begin in proverbs ; since, 

among all nations, the first attempts of the savage man to 
infer a rule of action from a personal incident are couched in 
short sentences. Such sayings are quickly understood, and, 
when stimulantly expressed, are easily remembered: hence they 
echo far and wide. Every time that such a sentiment is com- 
pared with the passing cccurrences which it is adapted to cha- 
racterize and to class, it gains or loses something in the confi- 
dence of the repeater. Maxims which fail on trial are suffered 
to expire ; and those which stand their ground are taught to 
grand-children as a treasury of wisdom. ‘Tradition preserves 
awhile these efforts to generalize experience; and at length 
they are collected into a code of conduct by some judicious 
gromologist. 
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The earliest and one of the-best assemblages of apophthegms 
is contained in the sacred volume, and ascribed to Solomon: 
but perhaps he was rather the gleaner than the author of them 
all. Some persons employed under Hezekiah to make a fresh 
transcript of the Proverbs added five chapters more, and as- 
cribed these also to Solomon, who was become by excellence 
the sage of his nation. A farther addition, of little value, was 
made by Agur, the son of Jakeh, who flourished after the 
captivity ; for he quotes the book of Job, which, in Bp. Stock’s 
admirable preface to his less admirable version, has been proved 
to be a composition posterior to that event. Lastly occurs the 
moral advice of some literary lady of antiquity, who styles her- 
self mother to king Lemuel. - 

The Arabians ascribe to Lokman much of their proverbial 
wisdom, and make him a cotemporary of Solomon. Pococke 
translated, from the Arabic, proverbs of Meidan; and Schul- 
tens, proverbs of Zamachsjar. Sir William Jones, in the four- 
teenth chapter of his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, enu- 
merates the Persian gnomologists, and quotes from them many 
beautiful sentences, Gentius has translated and edited those 
of Sadi. 

Another early and admirable collection of moral aphorisms is 
the Ecclésiasticus: which was probably composed in Hebrew 
by the Babylonian Jesus Hillel, and translated into Greek at 
(Alexandria. Pythagoras, Theognis, and Plutarch, also enrich- 
* ed Greek literature with select sentences, 

From Plautus, Terence, Laberius, Syrus, and other dra- 
matic writers, the Latin collectors of aphorisms derive copious 
contributions: as also from Horace and Seneca. Of modern 
sentences, the earlier collection is supposed to be the Hava- 
maal, ascribed in the Edda to Odin. Of English sentences, 
Ray’s Proverbs, which were first printed in 1672, form the 
most curious and full assemblage: although preceded by 
Howell’s Parcemiographia. : 

The volumes before us are principally derived from a col- 
lection of apophthegms; which Erasmus printed in Latin, at 
Leyden, with the date 1559. Clerk, under the title Adagia 
Latino-anglica, republished much of Erasmus, with additions 
from Junius, Cognatus, Brassicanus, and others. This foun 
tain also has furnished supplies to Dr. Bland. Only a part of 
the original texts is here translated; viz. that which relates to 
expressions striking enough to deserve preservation, and general 
enough to allow of being transplanted. The parallel phrases 
current in modern languages are drawn into comparison with 
the antique forms of diction; and thus a selection of moral 
common-places is brought together, all remarkable for a 

quaintness 
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quaintness or a pithiness of expression, which wee ret 
to the memory. The work is adapted to supply the reader 
with reflections, the converser with quotations, the writer with 
metaphors, and the moralist with rules of life. 

By transcribing a few articles, we shall give a better idea of 
the book than by any farther explanatory introduction: 


‘ Manibus, Pedibusque. 


¢ With the utmost exertion of our hands and feet, or ** with tooth 
and nail,’? as we say. ‘ Nervis omnibus,”’ “ straining every nerve,” 
exerting our utmost power or ability to effect the purpose; “ Remis 
velisque,”” pushing it on with oars and sails; ** Omnem movere lapi- 
dem,” “ leaving no stone unturned,’’ to discover what we are in 
search of, are forms of speech used by the Romans, which have been 
adopted by us, and are therefore here admitted; as may be also 
«< Toto pectore,”’ with our whole soul, loving or hating any one. 
These are all, and indeed many more similar expressions, treated of 
by Erasmus as distinct proverbs; but it was thought to be better to 
bring them together here, in this manner. 

¢ It may not be amiss, once for all, to observe, that I have not 
confined myself to the sense given by Erasmus to many of the ada 
As I have frequently passed over very long disquisitions, when they 
appeared to me not suitable to the present state of literature, or of 
the times; so, on the other hand, I have sometimes expatiated largely, 
where he has given the exposition in two or three lines. Another 
considerable difference is, that here are introduced many corresponding 
adages, in the French, Italian, Spanish, and English eaanaaee none 
of which are to be found in his book. It is singular, Jortin remarks, 
that though Erasmus spent a large part of his time in France, Italy, 
and England, it does not appear that he was ever able to converse 19 
any of those languages; or perhaps to read the productions of any 
of the writers in those countries, excepting such as were written in 
Latin; which, as a language in general use, appears to have been 
adopted by most of the literati down to his time ; excepting perhaps 
by the Italians, whose language had attained a higher degree of polish 
and perfection than any of the others.’ — 


© In Vino Veritas. 


¢ <¢ Ta verdad esta en el vino,’”’ and * Dans le vin on dit la vérité.”” 
Wine opens the heart and makes us speak the truth. ‘* Vin dentro, 
senno fuora,’’ that is, ** When wine is in, wit is out.”” ‘* Il vino 
non ha temone,’’ * wine hath no helm or rudder.”? ‘ El vino ne 


trae bragas, ni de pano, ni de lino,’? ‘ wine wears no breeehes, 
neither woollen, nor linen.’? Men intoxicated with wine, are easily led 
to betray their most secret thoughts. ‘ Quod in corde sobrii, id in 
lingua ebrii,”” “ what we think when sober, when drunk we blab.’? 
** As fire discovers the properties of gold, so wine lays open the 
hearts of men ;’’ and certainly in a state of ebriety, we have so little 
command over ourselves, that there are few things, even those re- 
gs. our personal safety, which a crafty man might not extract 
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¢ Though drinking to excess is in general improper, and we can 
hardly conceive a more despicable character than an habitual sot, yet 
occasional intemperance in this way may be excused. . ** Nonnun- 
quam,” Seneca says, ‘* usque ad ebrietatem veniendum, non ut 
mergat nos, sed ut deprimat curas,’? sometimes we may extend our 
draught even to intoxication, not that the wine may drown us, but 
that it may drown our cares. It was for that purpose we are te 
suppose that Cato had such frequent recourse to the bottle. 


‘¢ Narratur et prisci Catonis, 
Sepe mero caluisse virtus.”’ 


¢ Sylvius, an eminent French physician, thought that takmg wine 
to intoxication once in a month, might be useful in strenthening the 
digestive power of the stomach ; and the late Dr. Cadogan, who lived 
to a great age, is said to have approved, and to have followed this 


regimen. 
* Qu’il faut a chaque mois, 
Du moins s’ enyvre une fois.”’ 


We should get drunk, at the least, once ina month. This is an old 
French proverb, fathered, I know not on what authority, upon Hip- 
pocrates. But as some men are quarrelsome when intoxicated, it is 
right to remind them, ‘ That he that kills a man when he is drunk, 
must be hanged for it when he is sober.”? ¢* He that drinks all night, 
and is hanged betimes in the morning, will sleep the soundlier all the 
next day,’’ is-one of our jocular proverbs; as is, “* The man was 
hanged, who left his drink behind him ;’? though this is said to have 
been done by a thief, on hearing that he was pursued. He was taken, 
we are to suppose, and hanged. Of such stuff, are some of our old pro- 
verbs made. ‘* Drunken folks seldom take harm,” is as true perhaps 
as “* Naught, though often in danger, is seldom hurt.’”? Neither of 
them will bear a very exact scrutiny. Not alien to the purport of 
this adage are the following lines, 


‘¢ Dives eram dudum, fecerunt me tria nudum, 
Alea, Vina, Venus, per que sum factus egenus.” 


¢ I was rich and prosperous, but gaming, wine, and women have 
reduced me to misery. Either of them singly, if followed up, would 
be sufficient to produce that effect.’— 


© Festina knte. 


¢ « On slow,”’ a frequent motto on dials, and giving a name to a 
noble family in this country ; but to be considered here, as affording 
an important rule for humanactions. ‘ Tarry a little, that we ma 
make an end the sooner,”’ was a favourite saying of Sir Amyas Paulet, 
that is, let us consider a little before we begin, and we shall get 
through the business with less interruption. ‘ Qui nimis propere, 
minus prospere,” too much haste in the beginning makes an unhappy 
ending. ‘* Propera propere,’? ‘‘ make no more haste than good 
speed,”” for * haste abs ue waste.” ‘ Sat cito, si sat bene,’’ 


‘© soon enough, if well enough.” ‘ Presto et bene, non conviene,”’ 
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hastily and well rarely or never meet. ‘ Pas a pas on va bien loin,” 
step by step we may to a great distance go. ‘Chi va piano va sano, 
e anche lontano,”? who goes slowly, goes sure, and also far. “ It is 
good to have a hatch before your door,”’ that you may be stopped a 
minute or two before you get out, which may enable you to con- 
sider, whether you have taken with you every thing you may have 
occasion for in the business you are going upon. From these adages, 
and many more might be added, all bearing on the same point, we 
see how highly the precept has been esteemed in all ages. Erasmus 
thought it of such general utility, that it might not improperly be 
inscribed upon our public columns and buildings, upon the doors of 
our houses, and upon our screens, or other pieces of furniture, and 
to be engraved upon our rings and seals, that it might be met by us 
whichever way we turned oureyes. ‘ Poco a poco van lexos, y cor- 
riendo a mal lugar,’’ slow and softly go far, the Spaniards say, and 
haste may bring the business to an ill conclusion.’ 


In this agreeable and not uninstructive manner, the principal 
proverbial phrases of the Europeans receive a commentary in 
their turn: but the puzzling conclusion too often results, 
that experience, like Janus, seems double-faced, and speaks 
from each mouth a contradictory oracle. Whatever, almost, 
be the proposition advanced, in some one language we are sure 
to find ** a Rowland for an Oliver,” or that the antithetic 
maxim is as current, and as neatly expressed, as the saying in the 
text ; so that, after having studied this collection of counsel, if a 
person does not exercise discrimination as to circumstances, 
he may be more at a loss what to do than at the time of 
sitting down to it. However, as he will be less at a loss what 
to say, and may find solemn sentences applicable to either deter- 
mination, and apologetic of failure in either direction, we can 
conscientiously recommend the book to preachers, preceptors, 
orators, essayists, and other sage advisers of every description 
and denomination. Skill in practical conduct necessarily anti- 
cipates advice: it consists in seizing opportunities at their 
crossing our station. He who stops to ask, “ shal! I snatch at 
this ?” will find that the fore-lock might have been caught, but 
that the wings can never be overtaken. 

We will make an extract or two from the second volume : 


‘ Naturam expellas Furca tamen usgue recurret. 

‘ Which may be aptly enough rendered by our English proverb, 
‘¢ what is bred in the bone will never get out of the flesh.”? ‘ Lu- 
pus pilum mutat, non mentem,” it is easier for the wolf to change his 
coat than his disposition: habits are with difficulty changed, and with 
greater difficulty if of such long continuance as to become a second 
nature. As the bough of a tree, drawn from its natural course, re- 
coils and returns to its old position as soon as the force by which it 
had been restrained is removed ; so do we return to old habits as soon 
as the motives, whether interest or fear, which had induced us to quit 
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them, are done away: the cat that had been transformed into a fine 
lady, on seeing a mouse, forgetting the decorum required by her new 
form, sprung from the table where she was sitting to seize on her 
rey. Vizio di natura dura fino alla sepoltura,” the vice that is 
rn with us, or is become natural to us, accompanies us to the-grave. 
A rich miser being at the point of death, his confessor placed before 
him a large silver crucifix, and was about to begin an exhortation, 
when the usurer, fixing his eyes on the crucifix, said, ‘‘ I cannot, Sir, 
you much upon this.” ? — 


© Optimum Obsonium para Senectuti. 


¢ Make ample provision for old age. “ Chi in prima non pensa, 
in ultimo sospira,’’ who does not think before, sighs after; therefore, 
¢¢ Make hay while the sun shines.””? ‘* Lay up against a rainy day,’” 
and “ Take care to feather your nest while young,” for “‘ Non sem- 
per erit estas,” it will not be always summer ; and it is as disgraceful 
or young persons to neglect the means of improving their fortunes, 
as it is for the aged to be over solicitous about increasing theirs. 
Diogenes being be what he considered as the most wretched state 
of man, answered “ an indigent old age.’? ‘This seems to have been 
said with too little consideration. Poverty is generally and not un- 
deservedly esteemed an evil, and the averting it affords the most 
werful incentive to action, but the pressure of it must be much 
ess felt in age, than in the vigour of life. Among the ancients, in- 
deed, age was itself esteemed an evil, as it incapacitates from making 
those excursions, and following those pleasures which contribute so 
much to the felicity of the ps. part of our lives. But if with the 
capacity for enjoying, we lose the propensity or desire for having 
them, it should rather be considered as a blessing. By losing them 
we attain a state of calm and quiet, rarely experienced by the young, 
neither would it indeed be suitable to them, the passions and desires 
being the gales which put them in motion, and lead them to signalize 
themselves Without them they would become torpid, and would 
do nothing useful to themselves, nor to the public. Action there- 
fore is the element of the young, as quiet and retirement is of the 
aged. If life has been passed innocently, and the aged have not to 
reproach’ themselves with having deserted their duty, or with the 
commission of any crime for which they ought to blush, the reflection 
on their past conduct, and on such acts of beneficence and kindness 
as they may have performed, or of any thing done by which the com. 
munity may ee be benefited, will abundantly compensate for 
what time has taken from them. The aged will also have learned 
among other things, if it should happen to be their lot, to bear 
poverty with composure. If little should now remain to them, their 
wants will also be equally few. The plainest and simplest diet, 
clothes, and apartments, may very well serve them, and are, perhaps, 
the best suited to their state. The old man, therefore, if his poverty 
is not the effect of vice, or folly, will soon accommodate himself to 
his situation. But if he has been himself the author of his ae 
tion, he will regret and pine, not so much at the loss of that afffuence 
which he no longer wants, as at the vices or follies which occasioned 
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the loss of them. Old and infirm people should continue to exert 
themselves in all matters regarding their persons, as much and as 
long as they can, and they generally may do this, nearly to the period 
of the extinction of their lives, if they early and resolutely resist that 
languor, which feebleness is apt f° induce. While they shew this 
species of independance, they will retain the respect of those who are 
about them. A total imbecility and incapacity to perform the com- 
mon Offices of life is the most miserable state to which human nature 
can be reduced.’ — 
© Massiliam naviges. 

‘ You are going the way of the Massilians, may be said to incon- 
siderate spendthrifts, who are dissipating what had been acquired for 
them, either by good fortune or the industry and frugality of their 
ancestors. ‘The Massilians, once a brave and independent people, 
having by their commerce acquired great affluence, became so de- 
bauched, extravagant, and effeminate, as to fall an easy prey to the 
neighbouring states.’ 


Some articles might have been: wholly omitted; those, for 
instance, which allude to false natural history, and which, if 
allegorically just, propagate erroneous opinions: such are 
Aquile Senecta, vol.i. p. 205., and Testudinis Carnes, p. 229. 
Oculus dexter, vol. 11. p.16.'; Serpens, p. 78.3 and several others. 
We think, also, that something more might have been done, in 
the several argumentations attached, towards appretiating criti- 
cally the practical value and moral soundness of the maxims 
here promulgated. For want of this philosophic spirit, the 
dissertations are more often illustrative than instructive; so 
that it is yet more a book of eloquence than of wisdom. We 
are persuaded, however, that it will contribute to mend both 
the style and the character of its readers; and we exhort the 
venerable author to undertake an additional volume : — ore ‘is 
still left in the mine which he has been exploring, that well de- 
serves to be smelted for general currency. Tay. jr 





—_ 


Art. VIII. Letters from the Levant ; containing Views:of the 
State of Society, Manners, Opinions, and Commerce, in Greece, 
and several of the principal Islands of the Archipelago. Inscribed 
to the Prince Koslovsky. By John Galt. 8vo. pp. 386. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


Ae as expeditious in writing as in travelling, Mr. Galt 

sends forth his volumes with a rapidity which completely 
outstrips the regular progress of our critical labours. The 
diversity of his compositions, too, is scarcely less amusing than 
the promptitude of their appearance ; since he flies from prose 
to poetry, and from travels to biography, without any of those 
cautious procrastinations which literary sages have been in the 
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habit of recommending since the days of Horace. The pre- 
sent volume is a kind of sequel to a larger work published 
under the title of ‘* Voyages and Travels in 1809, 1810, and 
1811,” of which we made a report in our number for August 
1813, vol. Ixxi.: but it is right to mention, en passant, that the 
travels /ast described were first performed. As to the letters 
containing the present narrative, Mr. Galt assures his readers 
that they were really written at the different places whence 
they are dated, and have undergone no alteration, except inthe 
suppression of a few local and personal allusions of no interest 
but to the author and the friend to whom the epistles were 
addressed. The time comprized in the present tour is about 
five months, viz. from January to June 1810; and Mr. G.’s 
course comprehended successively Malta, Valona in Albania, 
Zante, Corinth, Argos, Tripolizza, Megara, Athens; the 
islands of Idra, Zea, and Scio, the cities of Smyrna, Scala 
nuova, and Ephesus; concluding with the islands of Samos 
and Myconi. 

The same /iveliness of sentiment and style, which marked the 
author’s former volume, appears in this, with regard both to 
matters of antiquity and the character of the clerical body in 
the present day. Mr. Galt appears to think that he cannot 
recur too often to our exaggerated impressions concerning the 
exploits of the Grecian republics; or to what he chuses to 
consider, as a misplaced veneration for our own universities, 
and the members of our church who are educated within their 
walls. With reference to these topics, however, it is unneces- 
sary for us to make any farther remark, than that the author 
can hardly claim the character of a competent judge either as to 
seminaries which he has but transiently visited, or concerning 
the history of a nation with whose language he is very slightly 


. a We shall accordingly take leave of this part of 
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e subject with the general notice and warning just now given, 
and shall confine our attention to those local descriptions 
which Mr. G.’s activity enabled him to gixe in considerable 
variety : 

‘ Valona is a wretched place. It may probably contain four or 
five thousand souls; but, from some accidental cause, it exhibited the 
appearance of a more considerable population. A number of Alba- 
nians, inhabitants of the adjacent country, were in the streets, seated 
round the doors of the gunsmiths’ shops, and a sort of warlike bustle 
was every where visible. 

« I was much pleased with the frank and military air of the Alba- 
nians. - Their form is more athletic, and their stature is more com- 
rae than I expected to find in the people of these latitudes, 


having formed an erroneous opinion from the slender and loquacious 
Sicilians. 
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¢ Their dress, also, is very handsome and becoming. It consists 
ef a loose cloak or toga, made of shaggy woollen cloth ; an embroi- 
dered waistcoat, commonly of velvet: and they wear their shirt-tails 
on the outside of their drawers, somewhat in the style of a philabeg. 
Instead of stockings, they make use of gaiters, neatly ornamented. 
Few of them wear turbans, but cover the top of the head with a little 
red cap, decorated with a tassel, which, half worn on some of them, 
reminded me of the nipple of a highlander’s bonnet. They had all 
sashes, and a leathern belt, in which were stuck two large pistols, a 
sword, &c. The belts were fastened with silver clasps, considerably 
broader than a dollar ; and many wore ornaments, resembling sym- 


' bals, at their knees and ancles. At their right side hung a small 


embroidered bag, in which they carried their tobacco ; and I think, 
without a single exception, each had a long Turkish pipe in his hand, 
or at his mouth. One of them had on his vest a double row of non- 
descripts, which I believe must be called buttons: they were, how- 
ever, as large as lemons, of the same shape, and made of silver wire 
neatly interwoven.’— 

‘ Zante, 8th Feb. — The appearance of the interior of this island 
from the fortress above the city is uncommonly beautiful ; —a large 
fertile valley, richly cultivated and studded with neat lodges and vil- 
lages embosomed in olive plantations, presents a prospect rarely to 
be excelled. The produce of the country consists of wine, currants, 
cotton, a little silk and grain, but not enough of the latter to support 
the inhabitants for more than two months. The vicinity, however, 
of the Morea, renders it still a very cheap residence, for a super- 
abundance of every species of provisions generally prevails in that 
country. 

‘ It is the custom of the peasants of Zante to go over to the Morea 
in harvest-time to assist in reaping the corn. One year with an- 
other about five thousand persons annually migrate, and, being paid 
in grain for their work, return, it is supposed, with not less than 
fifty thousand bushels, 

‘ The population is estimated at forty thousand; and from the 
great number of very old people, I imagine the air must be in ge- 
neral salubrious. Ninety and even a whole. century. of years is a 
common age in Zante. My landlady is above a hundred and four, 
and still retains all her faculties in venerable preservation. Every 
day she is early and constantly at her distaff, and it is only in her 
limbs that she feels the effects of old age.— 

‘ Like all the adjacent countries, Zante is greatly subject to earth- 
quakes ; but they seldom do much damage, although several of the 
buildings in the town exhibit marks of their violence. 

‘ The city of Zante, which is supposed to contain about seventeen 
thousand inhabitants, is for its extent entitled to the epithet of hand- 
some. ‘The principal street is pretty well built, and many of the 
houses have arched piazzas, which in this climate cannot but prove a 
great convenience during the rains of winter and the heats of summer. 
With respect both to appearance and to the condition of the inha- 
bitants, it may be described as a substantial place in which comfort is 
more studied than elegance. It has no public amusements if you ex- 
cept 
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cept billiard-tables. The churches are not in any respect remarkable. 
The clergy, being of the Greek persuasion, are of course neither so 
numerous, 80 arrogant, nor so opulent as those of the Roman catholie 
eountries, They are here under a proper degree of subordination to 
the civil power.’— 

¢ The air and appearance of these islanders is greatly superior to 
those of the Sicilians. They have a cheerful confidence in their looks, 
which to me is always agreeable. In their persons they are stouter, 
and in their complexions much fairer than the Maltese. ‘The women 
are more like those of our own country in the cast of their features 
than any I have seen since leaving home.—To the praise of being in- 
dustrious they are well intitled. Every female appears to be em- 
ployed either in spinning with the distaff, knitting, or weaving ; 
and I have nowhere observed those chattering groupes of idle 
loungers with night-caps so often met with in Sicily.’ 


From Zante, Mr.G. proceeded to Patrass, where he found 
nothing remarkable except the fertility of the surrounding 
country. He had here, however, an useful lesson with regard 
to the caution with which statements of mercantile transac- 
tions should be received by travellers; the cargoes of corn, 
wool, oil, and silk, shipped annually from Patrass, and said to 
amount to twenty or more, proving on inquiry to be as many 
boat-loads. — Proceeding along the gulph of Corinth, he had a 
view of the country which formed the antient Achaian terri- 
tory, and which he found to present a mountainous aspect, 
diversified occasionally with cultivated fields and a few 
hamlets : 


¢ The existing city of Corinth has a mean and ruinous appearance. 
A few columns of a temple, and two or three masses of mason-worky 
are the only visible relics of its antient grandeur. ‘The population 
eannot, I think, exceed three or four thousand souls. The mansion 
of the Governor is a very respectable edifice, situated on a delightful 
eminence, which commands a noble prospect of the gulph and isthmus, 
with Parnassus, and other mountains of Romalia. 

* After leaving Corinth, the road to Argos proceeds along the 
breast of the hills, parallel to the sea, for about a couple of miles, 
when it turns into the interior. It is tolerably good for horses, but the 
valley through which it lies is very creary. Indeed it was not till we 
had almost approached the half-way stage to this place that I saw any 
cultivated soil, or land that could be cultivated.?— 

‘ The city of Argos is airy and cheerful, though the houses are 
little better than sheds. The streets are.wide, and the inhabitants 
appear to be cleanly and well-dressed. - The population is probably 
about four thousand souls, of whom by far the greatest number are 
Christians ; indeed, except among the soldiers attached to the office 
of the Governor, there is scarcely a Turk in the town, and I under- 
stand that even many of the soldiers are Albanian Christians. 

‘ The most remarkable object that I observed in Argos was a 
large building belonging to the Post, and which, chasitertig the 
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tendency of events, is probably destined to be converted into barracks. 
There is also a very handsome structure, for a town of so small a 
population, appropriated as schools for the education of the youth.’— 

* On the top of, a precipitous hill stand the remains of a castle built 
by the Venetians on the scite of a still more antient fortress, At 
present it has no garrison, and Argos, like Corinth, is ready for an 
power who may chuse to take it. At the foot of this hill, the old 
city seems to have been situated ; for several broken columns and 
fragments of edifices are still to be seen in the fields, and the ruins of 
a theatre may also be traced. — 

‘ After leaving Argos about a mile or two behind, I passed the 
vast fountain of tan which is supposed to be the vent of the 
Stymphalian lake. It flows from a cave at the base of a rocky hill so 
copiously, as to form at once a considerable river. Within the cave 
are the ruins of a Christian chapel, where very probably a heathen 
temple not more idolatrous formerly stood.— 

‘ Crossing the stream of Erasinos, the road presently winds up 
among the mountains, when the appearance of the country is in every 
respect as wild, and more barren, than that of the highlands of Scot- 
land. Here and there I passed a few cattle, and saw two or three 
straggling flocks of sheep. The shepherds were commonly seated 
near the road; and in one or two instances brought a pitcher of 
water, which they offered me to drink, in the expectation of bein 
rewarded with a para, a small coin, equal in value to about the for- 
tieth part of a shilling. ‘They had all a remarkable grave and me- 
lancholy look, doubtless the effect of their lonely mode of life; 
and they were armed with muskets to protect their sheep from the 
wolves and vultures. The time may come when this class of men 
shall be induced to turn their weapons against their oppressors.’ 


In Tripolizza, Mr. G.’s courage was rather suddenly put to 
the test : 


‘ Feeling myself rather tired, I went to bed immediately after 
supper, but I had scarcely laid my head on the pillow when the whole 
house began totremble. It was an yee par I instantly started 
up, and made for the door. Before I had half crossed the room, a 


second shock much more violent than the first made the whole build. 
ing rattle. 


«« The very principals did seem to rend, 
And all to topple.” 


I ran back to bed, and for some time after felt that the motions of 
the house had communicated a sympathetic tremor to my nerves of a 
very dishonourable kind. However, as none of the inhabitants of 
the house thought .it worth their while to enquire what I thought of 
the affair, my i were fortunately concealed, till I could laugh at 
them myself. 

¢ In the morning, Dr. Teriano informed me that earthquakes are 
very common at Tripolizza, but they are seldom so violent as to do 
much damage. ‘They are severest after warm wet weather, espe- 
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' blow unusually cold. While we were at dinner to-day, another 
slight motion was felt, but it passed off ina moment, and excited no 
alarm. ‘These three visits, however, have quite satisfied me, and I 
desire no further acquaintance with such phenomena. 

‘¢ In the afternoon, about four o’clock, I set out for the Seraglio, 
with the Doctor and the Vizier’s Italian secretary. The gate of this 
palace is not unlike the entrance to some of the closes in Edinburgh, 
and the court within reminded’me of Smithfield in London, but it is 
not surrounded by such lofty buildings, nor in any degree of com- 

arison so well built.’— 

‘ We walked through several streets of the town, not one of which 
is half so well built as the worst village-that I remember to have met 
with in England. The buildings are constructed with large unburnt 
bricks ; and many of the walls being rent by earthquakes, the ge- 
neral features of the city are ruinous and slovenly. The peddle, 
however, seemed vastly better dressed than one might have expected 
from the condition of their houses. Here and there wretched spec- 
tacles of squalor and beggary were seen ; but, on the whole, the ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants was respectable. 

¢ There is no place of public amusement in Tripolizza, except a 
small pavilion, which the Vizier has constructed near the fortress, 
where Turks and strangers go to lounge and drink coffee. The 
Vizier himself frequently dines there. We walked to see it; but 
when we arrived at the gate, a number of his attendants were in wait- 
ing, and his Highnegs was at dinner within ; on which account we did 
not enter, but proceeded to look at the fortress. Castles I have 
always regarded as very grave and dignified edifices ; but the fortress 
of 'l'ripolizza has convinced me, that there are exceptions to the rule, 
and varieties in the species. ‘The castle of Tripolizza had no gar- 
rison, nor other guard or sentinel than a prodigious rusty iron pad- 
lock, which as fe-etually secured the gate as the largest-whiskered 
grenadier of Christendom.’ 


Having passed some time at Athens, Mr. G. proceeded to 
/Egina; where, though he found a miserable town, and a 
country of unequal fertility, he was much gratified with the in- 
dependent character of the inhabitants. He was highly pleased 
to see new buildings rising on the site of the antient capital of 
the island, and a hope entertained of reviving the commercial 
exertions of former days. It was the first place at which he 
had seen the Greeks to advantage, or likely to carry into effect 
those sentiments which, throughout the whole country, he 
had found to form the burden of their conversation. 


‘ The perfect separation of the Greeks and Turks is certainly not 
the least interesting circumstance that one meets with in this interest- 
ing country. The Turks bear no proportion, in number, to the 
Greeks. In Athens, the former do not amount to a thousand, and 
the latter are more than seven times that number. In all the rest of 
Attica, a Mahomedan is rarely to be seen. In point of capacity, 
the Greeks are no less superior to the Turks. The habits which 
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they respectively acquire produce.an intellectual result, that is of the 
same effect as an innate difference of endowment. The Turks here 
may be considered. as domiciliated military: they are idle and inso- 
lent. The young, from their earliest years, imitate the practices of 
the old. A Turkish lad, just entering his teens, carries his pipe, to- 
bacco-pouch, and pistols, with all the gravity of his father ; frequents 
the coffee-houses and the baths with the same arrogance, and passes 
the time in reveries equally mystical and useless. ‘The Greeks, on the 
contrary, are all activity and industry. ‘The oppression and injustice 
with which they are treated by the Turks at once sharpen their spirits 
and stimulate their address. They are the slaves of the Turks. It is 
not, however, the slavery of individual servitude, but the degradation 
of an inferior cast. All handicraft labour, in this part of the country, 
is performed by them; and, except in those instances where state ne- 
cessity requires a few persons to be respected, in order to ensure the 
obedience of the commonality, they are not permitted to accumulate 
wealth with impunity, to wear arms, or to resent the injuries of their 
lordly masters. Examples may be adduced in contradiction to this 
statement, but they can only be regarded as exceptions against its 
universality ; as a general fact, it is indisputable.’— 

‘ The Athenians, from time immemorial, have been a superstitious 
people. The history of their antient public transactions is full of the 
special interposition of the celestial powers ; and they are, at this 
moment, as strongly persuaded that Providence is operating for their 
emancipation, as ever their ancestors were of the particular patronage 
ef Minerva. As credulous as the Roman Catholics, they seem to 
consider the power of the saints, as confined to local and particular 
objects, or rather that the saints have succeeded to the jurisdictions 
and partialities of the gods of their fathers.’ — 

‘ If I were called upon to give a general opinion of the Greeks, 
as they are at this moment, I should find myself obliged to declare, 
notwithstanding all my partiality for my own countrymen, that in 
point of capacity they are the first people I have had an opportunity 
of observing. ‘They have generally more acuteness and talent than I 
can well describe. I do not mean information or wisdom ; but only 
this, that their actions are, to a surpriziag degree of minuteness, 
guided by judgment. They do nothing without having reflected 
onthe consequences. They have the fear of the Turks constantly 
before their eyes, and their whole study is to eluge their tyranny and 
rapacity. It is owing, no doubt, to the perpetual operation of this 
fear, that they have incurred the charge of matchless perfidy and 
cunning. With ail their genius and ability, however, there is nothing 
noble in the character of the Greeks. They are invidious, to a 
degree, which even their degraded and oppressed. condition is scarcely 
sufficient to account for.’— 

‘ Besides the Greeks and Turks, the Albanians form, in Greece, a 
third cast, distinct in their language, manners, customs, and dress, 
In the country of Attica they outnumber the Greeks, but in 
Athens they are not numerous. ‘They are found here in a more 
domesticated state than at Valona. ‘They are a much more simple 
people. than. the Greeks ; and in all the honest durable qualities 
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of good citizens, their superiors, They differ also from the 
Greeks in this respect, that they are a rising people; and the his. 
tory of the Greek nation has long since been closed. The Greeks, 
in speaking of their bondage, do not consider the Albanians as fellow. 
sufferers; but, in estimating the means of obtaining emancipation, 
they have a great reliance on their courage and aid. There 
is always something like presumption in giving an opinion on a pro- 

tive probability ; and I know you are very apt to make a grave 
3 when you hear political predictions. Nevertheless, considering 
the number of the Albanians, and their undebauched qualities, and 
comparing them with the handful of Turks, and the invidious Greeks, 
I think the new nation, about to arise in these parts, will be Alba- 
nian. The Turks have a number of good military capabilities, and 
the Greeks may excel in political intrigues, but the Albaniaris alone 
possess the solid qualities essential to the founding of a state. Here 
they have hitherto been known only as husbandmen and shepherds, 
and in Attica they exhibit many traits of primitive simplicity. 
Their dress, except in wanting the military cloak, is the same as that 
which is worn in the neighbourhood of Valona, but in Attica they 
do not aspire to the dignity of arms. They have, almost universally, 
both men and women, blue eyes and high cheek-bones, with an air of 
frankness and contentment in their countenances. The Greeks some- 
times marry Albanian women, but an Albanian man is rarely thought 
noble enough to be connected with a Grecian family. Their children 
never associate with the young Greeks, and have diversions and 
amusements peculiar to themselves. Being from the earliest moments 
possible accustomed to assist their fathers and brothers in their agri- 
cultural and pastoral employments, it is only on the Sundays that 
they appear to enjoy any leisure, and then they are commonly seen in 
little bands at the gates of the town, with whistles formed of reeds, 
upon which they play alternately, dancing to the sounds, or laughing 
at the imperfect efforts of their younger companions. Chandler has 
described the Albanians in Attica, I think, correctly. “ It is chiefly 
their business to plough, sow, and reap ; dig, fence, plant, and prune 
the vineyard ; attend the watering of the olive-tree, and gather in the 
harvest ; going forth before the dawn of-day, and returning con- 
tented on the close of their labour. If ieaherdn, they live in the 
mountains, in the vale, or the plain, as the varying seasons require, 
under arbours or sheds covered with boughs, tending their flocks 
abroad, or milking the ewes and she-goats at the fold, and making 
cheese and butter to supply the city. Inured early to fatigue and 
the sun, they are hardy and robust, of a manly carriage, very dif- 
ferent from that of the fawning obsequious Greek.” ” 


The favourable impressions excited in Agina were greatly 
confirmed in Mr. G. by a visit to the island of Hydra or Idra. 
Nothing can be more barren than this spot : but its convenience 
in point of navigation has made the inhabitants extremely in- 
dustrious, and enabled them to rival the enterprize of the 
antient Phoenicians. The town of Idra is well built, and is said 
to contain not fewer than 20,000 inhabitants.—From Idra, the 
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author sailed in a south-east direction, and landed on the island 
of Zea, (the antient Cos,) situated to the southward of Attica, 
and possessing one of the finest harbours in.the Archipelago: 


¢ The island itself is beautiful, and differs greatly from Idra. It 
appears to have been originally as barren; but, in the course of the 
many ages that it has been inhabited, the precipitous sides of the hillg 
have been formed into innumerable artificial terraces. The town 
stands very high ; and I counted, on the lower side of the road which 
leads to it, at one place, forty-nine terraces uuder me, and in several 
places on the opposite hills upwards of sixty. The number of these 
rude but necessary works, more effectually impresses‘on the mind of 
a stranger a just notion of the long period that the island has been in- 
habited by a civilized community, than monuments of greater inven- 
tion and art. 

‘ The form of the town resembles that of the city of Idra; but 
it is inland, and stands much higher. From the sea it appears an 
inconsiderable village ; and even until arriving at the upper part, I 
thought it in a state of Sicilian dirtiness and misery. However, in 
getting out of the narrow and nasty lanes by which I ascended to the 
Consul’s house, I was agreeably surprized at its magnitude, and the 
respectable appearance of many of the buildings. It is said to con- 
tain not less than a thousand houses. The population of the island 
is estimated at upwards of five thousand well He all Christians.’— 

‘ Zea is better fitted for being a commercial seat, than to furnish 
much itself to commerce. Its situation is singularly happy ; and, by 
its excellent port, one might almost conclude that it coed not fail to 
become a place of great trade. It commands equally the Gulph of 
Egina and the straight that runs up between the large island of the 
Negropont and Greece. But, as Idra demonstrates, habits of in- 
dustry are of infinitely more consequence to prosperity, than situation 
or fertility of soil.’ 

‘ Scio, April 10. — In the course of the night, after I had writtes 
to you from Zea, the wind became fair, and we again weighed anchor. 
When I awoke in the morning, we were passing between Andros and 
Negropont. About noon we saw the fatal O/d Men, two large rocks 
which stand in the middle of the channel, and on which many vessels 
are annually wrecked. At the closing-in of the day-light we*were off 
the little island of Venus, with Scio on the left, the stupendous 
mountains of Asiain front, and the hills of Samos and Necaria, blue 
and distant, on the right. The breeze, which had hitherto continued 
favourable, now checked round into the north, and so opposed our 
passage to the city, which is situated on the east side of the island, 
that it was the middle of the following day before we reached the 
port. The delay and opposition of the wind I did not however regret ; 
for the different tacks that we were obliged to make afforded agree- 
able views of the coast of Chezmaih, and the ryral scenery of Scio. 

‘ The city of Scio, from the innumerable villas, gardens, and 
windmills, with which it is surrounded, and the trees, interspersed 
among the houses of the town, has the appearance of a vast village, 
The vessels in the harbour, the insulated light-houses and fortresses, 
and 
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and the mountains behind, abrupt and lofty, render the view one of 
the most beautiful landscapes in the Mediterranean. I have seldom 
been so delighted with the external aspect of a town; and the gra- 
tification that I have received in the course of these two days, has 
tended to confirm the first impression. 

‘This island formerly belonged to the Genoese, by whom the pre- 
sent fortresses were constructed, and its beautiful silk manufactures 
established. The houses are built in the Italian style, with lofty 
pyramidal roofs. The Turks having intermarried with the natives, 
the society is said to be more free in this island than in any other part 
of the Ottoman empire. Except in the particular of dress, and 
the streets where the shops are situated, every thing about Scio has 
the appearance of a town in Christendom. ‘The women sit at the 
windows, go about with their children, and look at strangers, with 
the unaffected air of persons in the full enjoyment of liberty. The 
Turk is here different, indeed, from what he is at Tripolizza and 
Athens. There he is seen in his legitimate military character, but in 
Scio he is comparatively a citizen of the world. In his look and 
gestures, and in his mode of treating strangers, even of regarding the 
Greeks, he is affable and courteous.— 

‘ The shops are well filled, many of them with those gorgeous 
stuffs, of woven gold’and silver, which are but rarely seen even in 
London. The town of Scio is one of the principal manufacturing 
seats in the empire ; and silks, which rival in beauty and elegance 
the richest of France and Italy, are produced in the Sciot looms.’— 
The inhabitants of the city are estimated at twenty thousand souls. 
The population of the whole island is very great, not less, it is said, 
than a hundred and thirty-five thousand persons. — It must be re- 
collected, that the prosperity of Scio has been scarcely affected by 
the Turks. ‘The traces of its former possessors, the Genoese, are 
every where visible; and I should not be surprized, if, in some of the 
houses, paintings of the old Italian masters were discovered.’ 


Mr. G. discovers a very proper courtesy towards the ladies 
of Scio, and ascribes their anxiety to invite strangers into their 
dwellings to a cause very different from the coarse insinuations 
which have been vulgarly thrown out. It arises, he says,,from 
no other motive than a desire to find purchasers for their silks 
and embroidery ; an empressement which, without going so far 
as Scio, we may find sufficiently visible among the unblemished 
fair whose province it is to attract buyers for lace on the oppo- 
site side of the English channel, we mean in Normandy and 
Flanders. 

At Athens, and in other parts of Greece, Mr. G. found the 
beauty of the prospects to consist less in their magnitude than 
in their picturesque character: but the coast of Asia Minor 
presented to him many extensive and stupendous scenes. ‘The 
permanency of Asiatic manners, and the constancy with which 
one kind of occupation is pursued from generation to generation, 
are thus curiously exemplified : 
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4 aiohe, April 27, — Having crossed the Castrus, @ little oe 
above Ephesus, by a bridge of several arches, we entered a beautiful, 
but almost entirely deserted valley. The clear river winds cheerfully 


through it ; and the sides of the mountains are in some places broken, 


into stupendous precipices, and in others scooped into fine holms and 
rural hollows, decorated with stately trees. : 


‘ After riding an hour or 80, we fell in with a train of camels, cate- 


tle, men, women, and children. Forgetting, in the instant, that I 
was in Asia, I imagined it was a troop of country folk going, with 
their merchandise, to a fair ; but, observing something uncommon im 
the dresses of the men, and that the women were not veiled, I enquired 
what they were; and was agreeably surprized to find them one of 
those wandering tribes, who, like Abraham and his household, roam 
over the vast unappropriated domains of Asia, and have no local habi- 
tation. During winter they come into the narrow valleys; and as 
the spring returns, they retire again towards the open country, pass- 
ing the vicinity of the large towns about the end of Lent, at which 
time they dispose of their lambs and young cattle. This tribe or 
family consisted of about a hundred persons, men-servants and maid- 
servants, with their little ones. Upwards of three score of camels, 


with a more numerous train of cattle, sheep, and goats, asses loaded - 


with poultry in baskets, and other patriarchal chattels and moveables. 
They rested on the banks of the river, but did not* pitch any tents. 
As they travel slowly, the Paschal Feast will begin before they can 
reach the neighbourhood of Sniyrna. I had not the least hope of 
falling in with any thing so primitive. The Mosaic descriptions have 
now acquired a degree of circumstantiality, in my mind, pleasantly 
perspicuous.’ 


We are obliged, in critical justice, to follow up these extracts 
with the observation that they are flattering specimens of the 


book; and that the reader, after having been favourably prepos- 


sessed with such passages as those above, would be surprized at 
the levity and puerility of many parts of the volume. Without 
swelling our article by citations of the latter description, we slall 
merely point out the sentences at the bottom of pp. 240. and 
244.) with the manner of telling the story in p. 246.; as ine 


stances calculated to excite the mortification of the reader who 


looks for consistency and dignity from the writer. The dedi- 
cation, also, to the Russian Prince Koslovsky is a fulsome pera 
formance ; recapitulating,-with an air of apparent modesty, the 
honorary titles conferred on the Prince, and adverting very 
significantly to his favourable impressions with regard to the 
author. : 

Mr. G. devotes to Athens several letters, of which we have 
taken little notice ; the reports of other travellers, which core 
respond in all material points with his statements, being already 
before our readers. His visit to this celebrated city took place 
at the same time with that of Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse ; 
Rey. Ocr. 1814. N and, 
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and, while he refers to the circumstantial account which the 
latter gentleman designed to publish, * he pays (p.196.) a high 
compliment to the well known delineations of a traveller of the 
last age : 


‘ In Stuart’s Antiquities, ever thing about Athens is so well re- 
presented, that it is unnecessary for me to attempt to convey, by 
words, what is so effectually done already by visible representation :: 
therefore, both for the antient and present state of the Lantern of De- 
mosthenes, as well as of every other relic in the town, I cannot do 
better than refer you to Stuart.’ 


‘Finally, we shall quote some passages relative to the town 
and island of Myconi: 


¢ Myconi, May 20.—This is a neat place for its extent ; and more 
like a Christian town of the same extent, than any that I have yet: 
seen in the Levant. It is supposed to contain between four and five 
thousand inhabitants, and upwards of eight hundred inhabited houses. 
—Since the better days of Venice, Myconi has been a place of con- 
siderable trade ; being, in some degree, the parent of Specia, Idra, 
and Ipsera. — 

¢ The most considerable, and the most celebrated production of 
Myconi is its red.wine, of which about five hundred pipes are made 
annually. The quality resembles that of claret ; but the inhabitants 
have a way of making different kinds ; and, as the clarety is the most 
expensive to them, they will rather cheat you than give it genuine. 
When the grapes are culled and pressed, while yet fresh from the 
vineyard, the claret-flavour of the wine is obtained in its greatest per- 
fection. By drying the grapes in the sun, the other sorts, and which 
stand the most watering, are produced. When the grapes are too 
much dried, the wine becomes sweet, and, to my palate, very odious. 

¢ By their original capitulation with the Turks, the inhabitants of - 
Myconi enjoy the right of choosing their own magistrates, and of 
otherwise regulating the internal economy of the island.—Their com- 
mercial usages are similar to those of Idra, of which I mean to give 
an account more at large. But the Myconists are not comparable to 
the Idriots in enterprize and activity, nor have they the same reputa- 
tion for honest dealing.’ — 

* The Greek literary genius is certainly not so much degenerated 
as we are taught to believe. I have seen here a translation of Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece, a System of Philosophy, translated from 
the French, and several poetical publications, of which a Candiot 
pastoral is so much admired, that like the Gentle Shepherd in Scot- 
land, it is in the hands of the common people. The number of original 
Romaic works, particularly in poetry, published at Vienna and in 
Italy, is, I am told, very considerable. Constantine Mano, who re- 
sides in Walachia, is said by the Greeks, with their characteristic hy- 
perboles, to rival Homer in spirit and genius. He has however com- 
posed hexameters, on heroic subjects, with great splendour of fancy 
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* See our Number for August last. 
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and energy of expression. The odes of Corz are well known. There 
is in this island a poor old man, a schoolmaster, who has a consider- 


able stock of verses oa hand, for which he would be glad to find a 
purchaser,’ 


A small map of the scene of Mr. Galt’s peregrinations is: 
inserted. 
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Art. [X. Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century : compriz- 
ing Biographical Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A. 
and many of his learned Friends: an incidental View of the 

‘ a and Advancement of Literature in this Kingdom during 

the last Century ; and Biographical Anecdotes of a considerable 

Number of eminent Writers and ingenious Artists. By John 

Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. VIII. 8vo. 11. 7s. Boards. Nichols, Son, 

and Bentley. 1814. 


]* our seventy-second volume, p. 270—286. we sauntered 

with patient though desultory steps over the ground ocev- 
pied by this indefatigably useful writer. Frequently we 
stopped to applaud the uniform industry and marginal en- 
croachment of his cultivation, the tangled variety of his assem- 
blage of plants, and the occasional specimens of an eminentl 
rare or exotic vegetation. To this additional but still not 
concluding volume, a similar attention is due. 

Grateful as we feel to Mr. Nichols for the assiduous mi- 
crology of his research, the meritorious fidelity of his detail, 
and the crouded comprehension of his notice, we still think 
that he would better have consulted his lasting celebrity, by 
confining his enterprize to the 4unals of the Bowyer-press. He 
now possesses all the attainable knowlege concerning the works 
which have thence emanated, and the persons connected with 
it. His bibliographical notices and criticisms, and his biogra- 
phical anecdotes and documents, exhaust the literary history of 
the satellite-authors, who had that printer for their planet ; 
and they were shining men, and worth mapping as a separate 
constellation. By cutting short the book at a point up to 
which it might have been rendered complete, an exemplary 
work of art would have been produced, having unity of design, 
wholeness of shape, and propriety of execution. In its pris- 
tine form, it was almost sufficiently well made and interestin 
to be quoted throughout Europe as a model of individual 
typographical history. 

By prolonging the narrative, however, beyond its natural - 
termination, and running it on into subsequent periods of 
superintendence over the same printing-office, another reign be- 
gins. A man with new circumvolving orbs gradually becomes 
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the center of gravity. The antient groupes of luminaries no 
longer move in concert, but go off at a tangent, and disperse, 
like the incoherent stars of a bursting sky-rocket. By degrees, 
it is perceived that the old attractions are superseded ; thata 
more numerous but inferior class of enlighteners of the world 
have mounted the zenith, —a galaxy of littleness, a nebule for 
whose radiance the telescope must vouch. To calm inde- 
pendence, has suceeeded an admiring loyalty ; to liberal scrip- 
ture-criticism, a cautious orthodoxy ; to classical literature, a 
domestic archzology ; and to excursions in Natolia, the topo- 
graphy of church-yards. Thus a loss of importance in the 
schemes and figures delineated unluckily comes to coincide 
with a period, at which the narrative itself necessarily grows 
meagre and incomplete from the recency of the facts to be 
noticed. A falling off in the latter part of the progress, a dis- 
appointing enfeeblement of interest, and a decay of attraction, 
overspread the book, independently of any relaxation of zeal 
or talent in the author. Without the least abatement of 
assiduity on his part, we yet detect a diminution of curious 
compilation ; and, with a larger company of the distinguished, 
we have fewer of eminence to whom we are introduced. 

Happily, Mr. Nichols is at his ease in any company: he has all 
the urbanity of a candidate ; he has a smile and a shake by the 
hand, and a civil question about every one of the family, to be- 
stow on the entire class of middling people who choose to in- 
trude into the assembly-rooms of literature. Without contempt 
for the rabble of mediocrity, how should they not acknowlege 
him for their worthy representative ? 

With the typographic. afinals of the year 1774 this volume 
begins: but neither that nor the ensuing year ushers into 
notice any remarkable book or author. The year 1776 affords 
occasion for excursions concerning the antiquaries Willet and ~ 
Strange: but 1777 announces nothing considerable. Under 
1778, occurs a list of publications by the orientalist and ma- 
thematician, the Reverend S. Henley, in which we can venture 
to indicate the omission of an “ Essay toward a new Edition of 
Tibullus,” printed in 1792. 

Great events in literary history adorn the annals of 1779: a 
speech of Burke, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and a Supple- 
ment to Swift’s Works issue from the press at once. Other 
supplements may yet be made to the works of Swift; for he. 
wrote many things under borrowed names. His polite con- 
versafions, for-instance, were published in 1738 with the 
name of Simon Wagstaffe in the title-page ; and there is some 
reason to suppose that the name of Wagstaffe has on othe 
occasions been the pseudonymous. designation of Swift. The 
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account of the Abbé Mann is perhaps the most interesting of 
the biographical annotations attached to this year: in the in- 
verse ratio of an author's notoriety, is any communication 
concerning him appretiated here. ; 

Under 1780 occurs Martin’s History of Thetford. This 
learned antiquary owned a house at Palgrave, afterward OC 
cupied by Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld ; and much of his curious 
library passed into the hands of Sir John Fenn, who married a 
lady Si that neighbourhood. — A pamphlet of Sir William 
Jones is announced in this year, and references are made to bio- 
graphical notices concerning him. It ought to have been ob- 
served that his ennobled biographer has mistaken the character 
of his religious opinions, misinterpreting a passage in the 
remarks on the island of Hinzuan, and overlooking the evi- 
dence implied in the correspondence with Michaelis, and else- 
where. — Of the late Edward King, an account is also given 
in that year, and he is called a /earned and philosophical anti- 
quary. ‘To the appellation /earmed he may be intitled, as he 
was a good Greek scholar, and deeply read in classic books : 
but the appéllation philosophic he could scarcely claim. We 
have, however, frequently introduced him to our readers, 
and at considerable length. Of his great work, the Muni- 
menta Antiqua, we made our report in N.S. Vols. xxxii. 
p- 367.3 xlii. p. 364.3 liv. p.113.3 and lx. p.254. He there 
pursued an interesting inquiry respecting the origin of the 
Arch, asserting that it was not invented previously to the age 
of Augustus. 

A character of Lord Bristol, by Lord Mulgrave, is printed 
in this year: but it includes no anecdotes of a nobleman 
who imported many good works of art, and adorned this 
country at Ickworth with a beautiful monument of architecture. 

In 1781 a set of resolutions by Mr. Tyers are inserted, 
(p- 82.) which contain many that are new, and many that are 
good, An epigrammatist might however retort, that the 
good are not new, and the new are not good. A pamphlet of 
Mr. T. Tyrwhitt, the editor of Chaucer, introduces some 
private correspondence, but not a sufficient account of that 
eminent English scholar. 

1782. The once celebrated Archeological Epistle, which 
wT owed a part of its popularity to the secrecy of its 

irth, is here affirmatively given to John Baynes, Esq. the 
Unitarian barrister ; who, with splendid professional prospects, 
was cut off at the age of 28. Henry Maty’s ** New Review” 
1s said here to have begun in 1782, and ended in 1784, 
whereas it continued until 1786: the last number being dated 
jn August of that year. Idiosyncrasy of taste, liberality of 
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tone, and a predilection for exotic literature, characterized 


this journal; which, without being profoundly learned, was 


pervasively interesting. 

1783. Tooke’s account of Russia occurs among the publi- 
cations of this year, and is perhaps the most important of the 
prose-works. The number of ambassadors’ chaplains, and 
chaplains to factories, who have visited the Continent at the 
expence of this country, is very considerable: how few have 
made so copious a return of instruction and illustration | 

1784. The memoir of Delolme, author of a panegyric of 
the British constitution, which has acquired great popularity 
both at home and on the Continent, forms perhaps the most 
curious biographical excursion attached to the annals of this 


year; yet the account itself is less than complete or satisfac- 


tory, and ought to invite some person, more favourably cir- 
cumstanced for intimate knowlege and characteristic deline- 
ation, to pourtray at full length an unrestrained and manly 
though imprudent and irregular being, of whom here we see 
only the bust. 

1785. The Letters of Literature, published under the pseu- 
donymous designation of Robert Heron, form the most inte- 
resting typographical incident of this somewhat barren year. 

1786. Vathek, of which the French original was first 
printed at Paris in 1787, here passes through the press in 
1786 ; so that the translation must have been made from the 


-‘manuscript-original ;: the notes are admirable. The Tatler, 


annotated by the author ef these Literary Anecdotes, also ap- 
peared in this year in six volumes octavo. It is a production 
which has all the characteristics of the present, and announces 
the same literary virtues and foibles, the same merits and re- 
dundancies. With eminent industry, every minute grain or 
kernel of information respecting the topic undertaken is busily 
brought together, and seriously arranged and ticketed for apt 
survey: but the husk is often laid up with the granule, and 
every where a needless incumbrance of trivial dust is floating. 

Essays and Illustrations are attached. ‘The printers Lintot, 
the artist Hussey, the antiquary Willis, the translator Carr, and 
others, give-occasion to valuable notices. Of this supplemen- 
tary matter, we have 368 pages. ‘I‘hen follow, under the 
title Cure Posteriores, various additions and corrections to each 
of the preceding volumes: the author, with almost satirical 
propriety, applying to himself the motto 


“ Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum.” 


Among the most curious additional materials, may be singled 
out a continuation of the list of periodical, publications which 
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was originally inserted in the fourth volume, and which is 
here augmented (p. 495.) by an astonishing number of sup- 
plementary articles. 

Some original letters of Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Nichols, which , ) 
do not appear in Lord Sheffield’s life and correspondence, are é 
here given. _They refer principally to certain memoirs of the 
Gibbon family, which Sir Egerton Brydges had inserted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

_ An excessively diffuse and tiresome article is that which re- 
lates to the Reverend Michael Tyson, and which includes a 
frivolous antiquarian correspondence. 


It has been said of the German historians of culture, that 
their fondness for literary merit extended to demerit; and 
something of this turn of phrase might be applied to the com- 
pilation before us. Rather than omit any one, the names of 
those are perpetuated who would gain by being forgotten ; 
and several are led into the temple of Fame only to be shewn 
out again in the sight of every body. In the historiography 
-of literature, it is important to observe the law of proportion ; 
and to make the details short which relate to subordinate 
characters. Quite a sufficient burden for the memory is to be 
found in the chief incidents and chief sayings of the illus- 
.trious ; we have little need to load it also with the ** Memoirs 
of P.P. Clerk of this Parish.” We exhort our worthy old 
‘friend Mr. Nichols to use somewhat more of discrimination 
-in the selection of names to be chronicled, and somewhat 
. more of abbreviation in the selection of facts to be preserved ; 
. but we also exhort every biographer to imitate him in the careful 
collection of authentic documents, in the faithful use of con- 
fided information, in the candid estimate of human frailty, and 
in the zealous display of every form of merit. 


To clergymen and country-gentlemen, among whom re- 
miniscences of the university are especially valued, this work 
will be highly gratifying. It is accommodated to a public, 
‘numerous in England, who read not so much to acquire 
knowlege as to have something to say ; and who find, in petty 
‘ anecdotes of their college-acquaintance and early associates, a 
welcome resource for table-talk. 
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Ant. X. Memoirs, &8c. Se. of General Moreau ; illustrated with 
~ g Portrait, a Fac-simile of the General’s last Letter to Madame 
Moreau, and a beautifully engraved Plan of the Siege of Kehl, 
‘and passage of the Rhine in 1796. By John Philippart, Esq., 
Author of the “ Northern Campaigns of 1812 and 1813,” and of 


several Pamphlets in ‘‘ The Pamphleteer.”. 8vo. pp.293- 148+ 
Boards. Colburn. 1814. 


Arr. XI. Some Details concerning General Moreau, and his last 
Moments, followed by a short biographical Memoir. By Paul 
Svinine, charged to accompany the General on the. Continent. 
Second edition, 12mo. pp. 352. 58. 6d, Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1814. 


Wwe the former of these publications professes to be a 

comprehensive narrative of the various exploits of General 
Moreau, the latter is little else than a notice of the events which 
occurred in the short interval between his return from America 
and his death qn the second of September 1813. The objects of 
the two writers are evidently different; Mr. Philippart appear- 


_ ing to have had in view the extension of his volume to a hand- 


‘some size, while the Russian narrator aimed at nothing beyond 
@ panegyrical effusion on the character of the lamented General. 
Neither of them has discovered much discrimination in analyz- 
ing or describing the qualities of the man who obtained so 
high a military reputation; so that, were we to circumscribe 
‘our report according to a rigid estimate of the execution of these 
compositions, its limits would not be extensive : but the name 
of Moreau calls for a notice of some length ; and it is not.im- 
practicable, by retrenching the exaggerations of both writers, to 
extract from them same particulars. which may be useful in 
illustrating those parts of his history and character that are les 
generally known: » 


‘ The family of General Moreau,’ says M. Philippart, ¢ although 
not noble, was highly respectable. He was born in the year 1761, 
in the maritime town of Morlaix, and in a condition of. life. which 
placed him ia an intermediate state, that gaye sufficient scope for. the 
cultivation of his native talents ; being so much above dependance as 
to allow freedom of cope and action, yet so far below affluence as 
to require the exertion of industry, energy, and self-control. 

¢ General Moreau received a liberal education, which was finished 
in the French University of Rheims. He was destined to follow the 
profession of his father, who had practised that of an advocate, with 
considerable reputation, in his native town: but a predilection for a 
military life induced the subject of this memoir at a very early age 
to enter the army as a private soldier. He was, however, redeemed 
from the ranks by his parent, and he resumed his studies, 

. © In the year 1788, Rietees was called to the bar, and he had not 
practised the profession long, before his brilliant talents, as an orator 
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and an advocate, in combination with his literary acquirements, and 

olished manners, obtained for him the honourable distinction of 
being elected Prevét de Droit, Provost of Law, in the University 
where he was educated.’ 


The habits of application and the engaging manners. of 
young Moreau gave him considerable influence among the 
students of Jaw; and, when the parliament of Britarmy was 
in opposition to the court, he took, with the ardour natural to 
a young mind, the side of the provincialists, which led to his 
receiving in party-pamphlets the designation of ‘* General of 
the Parliament.” ‘He dissolved, however, his connection with 
this antient body, as soon as he found them oppose the propo- 
sition for convoking the Etats Généraux ; and he soon after- 
ward received from the court the command of the first battalion 
of volunteers or militia incorporated in his department. This 
appointment enabled him to give his whole time to his favourite 
pursuit, the study of tactics; and, on the breaking out of the 
war in 1792, he was promoted to the rank of Colonel. In the 
next year, he became General of brigade, and, in April 1794, 
he was honoured with the higher step of General of division; 
which was due partly to the prevailing rapidity of promotion in 
those days of revolutionary frenzy, and partly to the direct 
patronage of Pichegru, who had early appretiated the indefa- 
tigable application and sound judgment of Moreau, 

From this time, his military operations belong to history, 
Pichegru having never hesitated to intrust him with a distinct 
command, when a diversion or a siege called for a separation 
of the forces constituting the numerous body known by’ the 
name of * Armée du Nord.” Moreau commanded the left 
division of this army throughout the summer of 1794, and 
directed the operations which led successively to the capture of 
Menin, Ypres, Ostend, Bruges, Cadsant, and Sluys. During 
this time, the fury of Jacobinism and the ravage of the guil- 
Jotine were at their height ; even the warriors, who exposed 
their lives daily in the cause of their country, being destined to 
experience sufferings of the most poignant nature: 


¢ It was early in the month of July, that General Moreau first set 
down before Sluys, at which period he was assailed by an affliction 
of a domestic nature, dreadful as unexpected. He was on the point 
of mounting his horse to hazard his life in the service, and for the 
glory of his degenerate countrymen, when intelligence was brought 
to him, that his venerable and respected father had suffered by the 
summary -course of republican justice. His parent had undertaken 
to manage the property of several emigrants, and this furnished his 
enemies with an excuse to destroy him. He was accused of being an 
Aristocrat, or a friend of the Aristocrats, and uader this charge was 
ded to the scaffold, : 


¢ General 
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¢ General Moreau felt the barbarous decree, but, yielding to the 
exigency of the time, he stifled the best and warmest feelings of his 
nature, remounted his charger, and executed the duties of his 
situation. 

‘ So much however was General Moreau exasperated against the 
inhuman monsters in whose service he was fighting, that he tendered 
his resignation to General Pichegru. ‘ What.do you intend to do ?”” 
inquired the latter. ‘To quit the army and France’’ was the reply. 
«¢ To quit the army and France !”’ repeated Pichegru: do you not 
then see the manner in which the L£migrés are treated by the Foreign 


ocala ig I do not accept of your resignation. I beg of you as a 
ri 


end, to reflect on the step you intend to take: come to me again 
to-morrow. It is not thus that you should intend to avenge the 
death of your father ; you must think of acquiring a glory and an 
importance which may one day put you in a situation to avenge 
it. I shall soon furnish you with an opportunity of distinguishing 
yourself.”? - 


Pichegru was faithful to his promise, and lost no opportunity 
of calling forth the services of Moreau; who distinguished 
himself, during the remainder of the campaign, at the siege of 
Nimeguen, and in other operations against the forces charged 
with the defence of Holland. ‘The efforts of the French were, 
as we well know, effectually seconded by the extraordinary 


rigour of the winter; and, in the course of January 1795, the 


whole of the United Provinces were over-run, with the exception 
of Zealand: where the presence of some British ships of war, 


‘and the difficulty of approach from the floating masses of ice, 


enabled the local government to withhold their surrender for 
some weeks. During this interval of suspence, Moreau was 
sent by his commander from the Hague to Middleburg, to 
quicken the decision of the Zealand government; a mission of 


‘little importance compared to the events of his subsequent 


career, but which shews that he had already excited a strong 
impression of his ability for diplomatic ag well as for military 
services. | 

The year 1795 was passed in inaction till September; when 
the French, despairing of obtaining from Austria, by negocia- 
tion, a peace, with the cession of Belgium, determined to 
compel her to it by force of arms. ‘lhe Rhine was accordingly 
passed by two formidable armies, that of Jourdan in the neigh- 
bouthood of Cologne, and that of Pichegru at Manheim. It 
was then that the talents of Clairfait and the advantage of a 


concentrated position shone forth with lustre; the army of 


Jourdan having been defeated, the blockading force before 
Merz overthrown, and even the judicious movements of 


‘Pichegru baffled by the distinguished commander of the Aus- 
‘trians. Clairfait continued in possession of the superiority, 
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until the state of the weather in the end of December forced 
both parties to conclude an armistice; after which the command 
of the Austrians was transferred from Clairfait to the Archduke 
Charles. In the next year, Pichegru declining to undertake a 
second invasion of Germany, Moreau was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and crossed the Rhine, in the end of June, at the head 
of nearly 80,000 men. Jourdan, having passed the Lower 
Rhine three weeks sooner, obtained successes at first, but was 
soon driven back by a superior force. It was in vain, however, 
for the Austrians to contend in the field with the large numbers 
and skilful tactics of Moreau; so that, Jourdan having again 
advanced, and the successes of Bonaparte having necessitated a 
great drain of the Austrian force to Italy, it became necessary 
to yield province after province, and to permit the French to 
proceed into the heart of Germany. ‘The whole of July and 
the first part of August accordingly witnessed little else 
than a continued retreat of the Austrians, until the time arrived 
for striking a decisive blow against one of two armies which 
advanced without sufficient co-operation with each other. That 
of Jourdan was selected as the object of attack; and his disor- 
derly retreat from Amberg to Wurtzburg, and from Wurtz- 
burg to Bonn, was the reward of this well executed manceuvre, 
The Austrians, superior in cavalry, soon found means to inter- 
cept the communication between Moreau and Jourdan; so that 
the former, though early apprized of the force directed against 
his colleague, was greatly at a loss in determining what course 
to pursue for his support. Instead of persevering in an attempt 
to march northwards to the relief of Jourdan, he embraced the 
alternative of advancing eastward into the interior of Bavaria, 
with the hope of recalling the Austrians to the defence of that 
important portion of theempire. ‘The latter, however, had the 
prudence to allow Moreau to occupy as much territory as he 
chose ; satisfied that, when effectually deprived of the support 
of Jourdan, he must seek his safety in retreat. 

The event justified the calculation of the Austrians, and 
Moreau at last found it necessary to abandon his conquests, 
and to begin a retrograde movement about the middle of 
September. ‘The Austrians having had time to throw various 
detachments in his front, and the mountainous territory of the 
Brisgau being of a kind the most unfavourable to the move- 
ment of a retreating force, the eyes of all Europe were fixed 
for a month on the army of Moreau ; and it would be difkcult, 
to find adequate expressions for the admiration exgited in 
France, and throughout Europe, by the success with which he 
extricated himself from a situation apparently of very imminent 
danger. To us, however, it has always seemed that the merit 
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of this retreat was considerably over-rated. ‘There was a novelty 
in it, because. Frenchmen: in the revolutionary war had been 
distinguished only for offensive operations, and had been ac- 
counted ill qualified for the patient and steady conduct which 
is indispensable in a long retreat. -French soldiers, however, 
when well disciplined, are, from their readiness to acquiesce 
in privations, and to believe whatever their officers chuse to 
tell them, scarcely less fitted for one kind of service than the 
other. Moreau had the great merit of viewing his situation 
without dismay, and of losing nothing by precipitation. All 
his retrograde movements were calculated to support each other; 
and at a particular time, (second of October,) when the Austrians 
ventured to come too near him, he resumed the offensive with 
signal success. . Here, however, it seems fit that the eulogium 
should end, because his army was always superior in number 
to his pursuers, and.retreated not from any check or diminu- 
tion experienced by itself, but in consequence of the overthrow 
of a separate force. The successful retreat of Suwarrow in 
autumn 1799, through an equally frightful country, is a deci- 
sive proof of the impracticability of opposing the movements of 
an army by the resistance of detachments, however favourably 
posted. . 

Thus ended in Germany the operations of 1796. In the 
succeeding spring, the progress of Bonaparte into the heart of 
Austria enabled the French to cross the Rhine once more with 
better prospects, and the treaty of Leoben put an end fora 
season to the effusion of blood. In 1798, when the restléss 
spirit of Bonaparte led him into Egypt, Moreau remained 
quietly at home, and, on the fresh rupture in 1799, was at 
hand to command the armies of his country. With that 
charge, however, the distrust of the Directory prevented him 
from being invested ; and he could serve only as a voluntecr 
in the army in Italy which was commanded by Scherer. ‘The 
‘repeated defeats of this force by the Austrians and the Russians 
led to a degree of participation in the commarid by Moreau, 
which was of a nature more suitable to the functions of a 
General than those of a subordinate; and the safety of the 
remains. of the French army was in a great measure owing to 
his prudent counsels. At the battle of Novi, in August, 
Moreau was from the beginning of the action at the side of 
Joubert, and assumed the direction of the army on the fall of 
that promising officer. On this occasion, he was opposed to 
Suwatrow; and it is much to be regretted that his MS, 
observations on the tactics of the veteran Russian have been 
subsequently consumed by fire. 
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In the campaign of 1800, Moreau appeared once more in: 


his proper sphere, at the head of the army of the Rhine. 
Having accomplished the passage of that river, and defeated 
the Austrians in several actions, he was enabled, without losing 
his superiority, to execute the pre-concerted plan of dispatch- 
ing, through the heart of Swisserland, a powerful body of 
troops, to co-operate with Bonaparte in Lombardy and Pied- 


mont. Hence followed the defeat of Melas at ne and: 


the evacuation of Italy, all the way to the Mincio, by the 
Austrians. The operations at the end of the year in Italy and 


Germany continued unfavourable to the latter ; and the victory: 


of Hohenlinden gave at once a finish to the resistance of the 
Emperor, and the last wreath to the Jaurels of Moreau. 

When the peace of Luneville and the subsequent treaty with 
England enabled the French commanders to settle at home, 
Moreau purchased from Barras the estate of- Grosbois near 
Paris, and married Mademoiselle Hulot, a lady from the Isle 
of France. It was suitable both to the splendour of Moreau’s 
services and to the artful policy of Bonaparte, to surround him 
with more éc/at than belonged to the situation of a private 
citizen: but this affectation of .attention did not impose on 
Moreau, nor prevent him from regretting the accumulation of 
too much power in the hands of a restless usurper. He made 
no scruple of are his sentiments to his friends, and he 
went at last so far as to listen to the projects contcived to over- 
set Bonaparte. Hence his connection with Pichegru and other 
well-wishers of the Bourbons; a connection already understood 
in substance by the public, and on which no new light is 


thrown by the authors of these volumes. [Bonaparte dis-. 


played on this occasion his usual hypocrisy; professing loudly 
his reluctance to believe that Moreau was guilty, and obliging 
his wife to write the kindest letters to Madame Moreau, at the 
moment when he was planning the downfall of her husband. 
With a people so changeable as the French, the exile of Moreau 
was sufficient to answer the usurper’s object, that of making 
this favourite General be forgotten by the army and the nation. 
It would have been an additional triumph tg Bonaparte, to have 
been enabled to state that attempts at submission and reconcili- 
ation had been made by Moreau, but the latter firmly resisted all 
insinuations of that nature. 

Had the present publications been composed with care, we 
might have found in them some useful information with regard 
to the manner in which Moreau passed an interval of eight 
years in America; during which his life ceased to form a part of 
history, and fell distinctly within the province of the biogra- 
pher. It would have been highly interesting to have * 
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the nature of his occupations, his favourite course of reading, 
and the characters of those with whom he chiefly associated. 
From his early habit of writing, the public had reason to ex- 
pect that his leisure would have been applied to the composition 
of a narrative of his campaigns, but no light whatever is thrown 
on the cause of the disappointment which has occurred. 

M. Svinine was the companion of Moreau on the passage 
from America, as well as during the subsequent journey from 
Gottenburg to the head quarters of the allies. He observes: 


¢ On our passage he often spoke to me with tenderness of General 
Pichegru, whose great talents and energetic virtues he admired, and 
whose lamentable end he incessantly dephined. He also delighted to 
expatiate on the genius and military talents of our immortal Sou- 
voroff, of whom, however, he judged with impartial severity. — 

¢ On the 26th of July, we landed at Gottenburg. The first visit 
of the General was to the Governor ; he was afterwards disposed 
to view the town, but the eagerness of the multitude, and their de- 
monstrations of joy, scon obliged him to give up the walk.’— 

¢ During the th days that General Moreau remained at Gotten- 
burg, he busied himself among his country-equipage, that is to say, 
he caused to be laid aside the greater part of his effects, to be for- 
warded to Russia, and reserved only some maps, of which he pos- 
sessed a valuable collection, together with a few changes of linen. 
Few men were more limited than he was in their personal wants: 
he could do without every thing that was not strictly necessary ; and 
a servant was, to him, almost a superfluity. When I testified to him 
my great astonishment at seeing him so independent of all which con- 
stitutes the indispensable necessaries of existence, he answered, * Such 
should be’ the life of a military man; he must know how to bear the 
want of every thing; never be discouraged by privations; it is thus’ 
that we made war. ‘The General in chief had scarcely a single car- 
riage. Our baggage never encumbered our march ; and on our re- 
treat, we were never hampered with those numerous equipages which 
occasion the loss of more men to an army than a retreat does.’? ’— 

¢ What I have said of the manner in which Moreau was received 
in Sweden, scarcely affords an idea of the reception given him in 
Prussia: every one expressed, in his own way, the joy which his pre- 
sence caused. The innkeepers refused his money —the post-masters 
furnished him their best horses ;— scarcely did his carriage stop an 
instant ere it was surrounded by a multitude eager to see him and ap- 
plaud him. He was far from ascribing to himself all this homage. 
«¢ These good people,” said he, * prove by all these demonstrations, 
the hatred they bear to Bonaparte, and the desire which animates 
them to be for ever freed from him.” ” 


Frederick II. was often the subject of Moreau’s conversation, 
when travelling through the Prussian territory : 


«« He,”’ said the General, * never abandoned his army when 
surrounded by dangers; nor was he ever at a loss how to manage it 
in the midst of battles. His victories were the fruit of the highest 
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combinations ; seconded by a coup d’cil, the most accurate and just, 
by the rarest degree of sang froid, and by a courage such as ic best 
becomes a’ sovereign to display. The fury-tending tactics of Bona- 
ee have entirely overthrown the art of war; battles are now no 
onger any thing but butcheries ; it is not, as formerly, by sparing _ 
the blood of the soldiers, that a campaign is terminated; but, in fact, 
by making that blood flow in torrents.” ’— 

¢ We entered Berlin at eight o’clock in the evening. As soon as 
the report was spread of General Moreau’s arrival in that capital, the 
streets which terminated at his hotel, and the rampart which fronted: 
it, were filled by a great multitude, who testified their joy by huzzas 
a thousand times repeated. —We quitted Berlin next day at noon, ac’ 
companied by a still more considerable multitude than that which had 
welcomed us the evening before. 

¢ On our way, we found in each town and village, deserters from 
the French army, mostly Germans and Italians, who all begged to 
serve among the allied troops. Among them we found a single veteran 
who had served under Moreau; the rest were all but very young. 
This brave man recognized, with tears in his eyes, his former-Ge- 
neral, and assured him that his memory was deeply engraven in the 
hearts of the French soldiers, and also that Napoleon was so sensible 
of this, that he had forbidden, under pain of death, that any one’ 
should utter the name of Moreau in the army, and declared that no- 
thing was more false than the rumour of his arrival on the Continent. 
The veteran added, that there now remained very few soldiers who 
had fought in the former campaigns on the Rhine; that the greater 
part had perished in Russia, and that the small number of those who 
had escaped that disastrous campaign, was daily diminishing, on ace 
count of the necessity which existed of placing the veterans in front, 
m order to animate and sustain the boys of whom the greater part 
of Bonaparte’s army was composed.’ 


The farther journey of Moreau, and his interview with the 
Empcror Alexander, are next described, but in a tone, it must 
be confessed, of considerable exaggeration. M.Svinine, how- 
ever, performs an useful service in correcting the common notion 
that the proclamation dated 17th August 1813, and said to be 
signed by Morean in the capacity of Major-General in the Rus- 
Sian service, proceeded from the pen of that commander. At 
the date in question, Moreau was at Prague, and had moreover 
stipulated with the Emperor Alexander that he should merely 
attend his person without bearing any ostensible title. Another 
error of more importance is the notion that the plan of the 
campaign of 1813, and particularly of the attack on Dresden, 
was formed by Moreau, who had in fact arrived at head | 
quarters only on the 16th, the evening before the rupture of 
the armistice. 

Moreau had always been in the habit of exposing himself to 
personal danger; and the lapse of years seems to have made 
very little alteration in this part of his character : 
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* ‘The attack on Dresden commenced at four o’clock in the afters, 
noon, 26th August, and towards evening became very serious; the 
town was seen to be on fire in twelve places. At eight o’clock, the 
General made a sign to me to follow him, and we descended into the 
valley, where the Austrian cavalry was ranged in order of battle. 
He went along the front of the columns with the greatest rapidity, 
in the midst of bullets and bombs which fell on all sides, and stopt 
only to speak to General Chateler, who received him with every de- 
monstration of the most lively interest and respect. The General 
then moved further in advance, to reconnoitre the batteries of the 
enemy. We ever experience, when near a hero, a feeling of assur- 
ance; this sentiment, in the present instance, hindered me from re- 
flecting on the perils that surrounded me ; but seeing with what te- 
merity Moreau exposed himself, and feeling of what high value his 
life was to us, I warmly expressed to him my fears, conjuring him to 
think on the deep sorrow which would be spread among the allies by. 
the loss of the man on whom so many of their hopes rested. He 
listened to me, and resolved to return and be near the Emperor. We 
were lighted on our way by the flames of Dresden then burning, and 
by the explosion of the bombs which fell at some distance from us 
We found the Emperor Alexander uneasy respecting what had be- 
come of Moreau. The latter gave his alts Majesty an account | 
of the positions of the enemy at all points.’ 


The manner of his death is too well known to need descrip- 
tion here: but the following circumstance deserves to be noticed ¢ 


* Events had succeeded each other in such rapidity, that the Ge- 
neral had not had time to publish a proclamation which he addressed 
tothe French nation, and which his Majesty approved. It bore 
simply this title ; “ General Moreau to the French.’ It was short, 
plain, and energetic, as was every thing he wrote. In it he explained 
the object of his arrival on the continent, which was to aid the French 
in withdrawing themselves from the dreadful despotism of Bonaparte ; 
he there announced that he came to sacrifice, if need were, his life, to 
restore repose and happiness to a country which had never ceased to 
be dear to him ; he ended by calling all the true and faithful sons of 
France to the standards of independence.’ 


The duty of criticism seems, in the case of M. Svinine, to 
require little else than the caution already given, that his 
tract is composed in a strain of continued panegyric: but, in 
the case of Mr. Philippart, the delinquencies are more serious. 
His book overflows with errors in dates and facts of the first, 
importance; such as in representing (p. 9.) the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and General Pichegru as cotemporary commanders; in 
calling the Executive power in France in 1794 the Directory ; 
in exhibiting the Austrians in 1796 (p. 50.) a3 under the neces 
sity of “‘ abandoning to the mercy of the French” four for- 
tresses on the Rhine, all of which made a successful resistance, 
and were relieved in the course of a couple of months. No 
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notice whatever is taken of the military operations of 1795 ; 
and, in the account of Jourdan’s retreat in 1796, a similar si- 
lence is observed regarding the battle of Wurtzburg, the most 
important event that occurred in it. While the memorafilé 
battle of Hohenlinden is passed over (p. ‘77 in a few lines, 
the defence of Kehl is allowed to occupy thirty pages; for no 
other reason, as far as we can judge, than that the author 
found it very convenient to translate the circumstantial re- 
port of that operation which was given by General Dedon. 
The attack by the Austrians on Jourdan near Amberg in At- 
ust 1796, of which the date was of the greatest importance 
both to Moreau’s subsequent operations and to an estimate of 
his conduct, is stated to have happened ‘on the 28th instead of 
the r8th. After all these proofs of news-paper plagiarism and 
incorrectness, it is amusing to find Mr, Philippart gravely. as- 
serting, in his preface, that he has ¢ consulted only such au- 
thorities as he could with confidence rely on-;’ and adding with 
great modesty that he has drawn together all the events con- 
nected with the life of General Moreau, and embodied them 
with the ¢ utmost fidelity and circumspection.’ 
Although we do not carry our admiration of the retreat of 
1796 so far as many persons do, our qualified encomium of this 
articular operation is not to be considered in the light of a 
dissent from the general opinion of the high military talents of 
Moreau. Nothing, we believe, but a course of years and ex- 
perience was wanting to approximate him to our own Mazl- 
borough, or to the first name in the annals of French tactics, 
Turenne. The active part of Moreau’s career was concluded 
at the age of thirty-nine; an age at which those, who are 
aware of the complicated labours of a General, will be disposed 
to consider the mind as only beginning to arrive at a familiarity 
with the duties of a situation which, of all others, seems to 
demand the most intense application of intellect. The events 
of the last two years have in a great measure led to a true estimate 
of the reputation of Bonaparte, and have brought back the 
world to the sober conclusion that true generalship is not to be 
obtained at the early period of life in which he begai to lead 
his columns to slaughter. In like manner, the military stu- 
dent, on comparing the tactics of Moreau in the years 1796 
and 1800, will be forcibly struck with the improvement pro- 
duced by the operation of his good sense and reflection, after 
an interval of some years had encouraged him to depart from 
the coarse routine of his revolutionary colleagues. ‘The cam- 
paign of 1796 was, with the exception of the retreat, a mere 
succession of battles; while that of 1800 afforded, in skilful 
movements and concealed marches, a diversity equally gratify- 
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ing. to-the tactician and to the friend of humanity. ‘The 
history of. Marlborough offers no example of such inequalities, 
because: that. ad: 0 akc Sh step by step, and was 
ngt.placed.at the head of an army unti! the maturity of years 
relieved .him from_the necessity of guarding against the errors 
of youth, It is. reasonable, ae to suppose that, had 
Moreau been spared to ‘direct the operations of the allied forces 
in the late campaign, he would have exhibited many proofs of 
improved tactics, .. Independently. of this consideration, a ge- 
neral disposition prevails among military men on the Continent 
to rank him, with. the very first commanders of the age; and 
to qualify their admiration only by the admission of a certain 
degree of irresolution, which was perhaps apparent at the time 
of the first intelligence of Jourdan’s check in August 1796, but 
more: particularly in. the case, of the unfortunate conspiracy 
against Bonaparte in the, spring of 1804. — To conclude; if 
Moreau’s exploits partook not of the character of wonderful, it 
may safely be asserted that, of all the French Generals who 
have, borne important commands, he was the most likely to 
sustain and extend that reputation which, sooner or later, in- 
fallibly forsakes the military adventurer who, like the late ruler 
ef France, tempts Fortune, or seeks to raise a structure on any 
- ether basis than that of deliberate and prudent calculation. L 
: QO. 





Art. XII... Zyacts on Delirium Tremens, on Peritonitis, and on 

some other internal inflammatory Affections, and on the Gout. 
' By T. Sutton, M.D., late Physician to the Forces, &c. 8vo. 
“pp. 272. Underwood. 1813. 


pas object of the first of the tracts composing this volume 


ve 


> 


is to bring into view a form of disease which, if not 
absolutely unnoticed by preceding writers, has at least not met 
with that degree of attention which its importance seems to 
require. ‘This disease, to which Dr. Sutton gives the name of 
Delirium Tremens, has been confounded with phrenitis: but 
he conceives that it is sufficiently characterised both by 
its cause and its symptoms to constitute a distinct variety. He 
first noticed this peculiar affection of the head during his 
residence of nine years on the east coast of Kent ; where, from 
local circumstances, it is not an unfrequent occurrence. ‘The 
symptoms are thus detailed : 


‘ Frequently the attacks of this disease do not come on suddenly ; 
but for some days previously the patient complains of being unwell, 
with loathing of food, listlessness, debility, and want of comfortable 
rest. He has pain in the head, and sometimes vomits, and ap- 
pears to be dull and dejected. a pulse, in the commencement Se 
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the disease, in its ordinary occurrence, is by no means quick; but 
may frequently be observed with a sort of. unsteady, nervous 
fluttering: there is not much heat on the skin; and the tongue is 
generally furred, but moist. In this stage of the disease, the 
patient feels very little disposition to lie down for any length of time ; 
but is ever uneasy, and desirous of a change of position; and 
there is a general agitation of the frame, with tremors of the hands. 
Associated with these, the mind is perceived to waver; and, if the 
disease proceeds, this becomes every day more manifest. In others,’ 
a state such as described continues for some time, and wears off.’ 


As the complaint advances, the symptoms grow more cen- 
firmed and aggravated; especially the obvious one from 
which the name is derived: the faculties become totally con- 
fused, and all the functions of the nervous system much 
deranged; yet little or no febrile affection is to be observed. 
Respecting the cause of the disease, it seems to be uniformly and 
solely the excessive use of spirituous liquors; and it is from 
the facility with which the inhabitants of the Kentish coast are 
able to procure smuggled spirits, that the malady was so 
frequent in this district. It may be supposed that the proximate 
cause of it consists in some morbid change of the brain and 
nervous system, but what that morbid change is we are 
totally ignorant. : 

With regard to its connection with idiopathic phrenitis, and 
the method of discriminating between the two diseases, the 
author remarks that Delirium Tremens does not commence with 
fever, and that it comes on in a very gradual manner. 


‘ In this delirium there is no great intolerance of light, though 
the parties attending such a person will cause the windows to = 
closed, because light increases the desire for exertion. The disease 
is constantly associated with considerable tremors from its very 
commencement, and in its least violent state, which are not con- 
sidered as necessary attendants on phrenitis.’ 


These tremors, which form so essential a part of the disease 
described by Dr. Sutton, are occasionally observed in proper 
phrenitis, but here they appear to be less constantly present, 
and to exist in a much less degree: so that, while in phrenitis 
they have been overlooked, or only casually mentioned, in 
the new disease they are among the most constant and re- 
markable of the symptoms. We think that the distinction 
between mania and Delirium Tremens is not very well made 
out. Dr. Sutton’s observation that § the mind, in Delirium 
Tremens, is occupied and worried about private affairs,’ only 
indicates that the derangement exists in a less perfect degree, 
and is not to be considered as depending on any thing 


peculiar in the state of the mental faculties. 
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A detailed account is given of sixteen cases of the disease 
which fell under the author’s care, and from which we obtain 2 
very accurate idea of the pigs of the complaint and 
the method of cure. If left to follow its own course, the 
malady would terminate fatally, or -produce a permanent in- 
jury in the. mental faculties: but it is fortunately under the 
influence of medicine, and may be relieved with considerable 
certainty by a simple and easy mode of treatment. The great 
specific is opium: which, if administered in proper doses, 
seems always to produce beneficial effects. The author’s 
confidence in the salutary operation of this drug was not 
gained without his having made a previous trial of other methods 
of treatment ; and indeed it was from the decided difference 
which he observed in the effects of remedies in this complaint; 
and in phrenitis, that he was first led to notice them as being 
two distinct diseases. Bleeding and blistering are quite un- 
necessary, and even injurious ; purgatives are proper, so far as 
to remove costiveness, but beyond this they do not seem to 
be of any advantage. 

In the second part of the work, Dr. S. treats ¢ on Peritonitis, 
and some other internal inflammatory Affections.’ It is re- 
marked that inflammation of the peritoncum is an obscure 
disease, dangerous, and often difficult to remove ; and which, 
when not Fatal, is apt to lay the foundation for other 
complaints. Its attackg are so gradual and insidious, that it 
is frequently not recognized until it has made considerable 
progress, and perhaps produced irreparable mischief among the 
abdominal viscera. It is not uncommonly mistaken for hy- 
‘Sayeeery or indigestion, and the patient’s sufferings have 

een classed under the general denomination of nervous 
feelings. Dr.S. observes that the symptoms of this disease, 
and those arising from an inflammatory state, have not unfre- 

uently been conceived to be of a directly opposite nature, 
and consequently the most inappropriate treatment has been em- 
ployed. He also thinks that practitioners are not generally aware 
of the tendency of the disease to relapse; and, in order 
to impress both these circumstances on the reader’s attention, 
he relates a number of cases, to the amount of eighteen. The 
account of them is perhaps unnecessarily minute, but the 
experience derived from them is valuable, and generally tends 
to the same conclusions ; that the free and early use of blood- 
letting is always advantageous ; that great attention should be 
paid to avoiding all external causes of irritation; that the 
strictest repimen should be observed in diet; and that the 
bowels should be kept open. The only new practice re- 
commended is the topical application of cold to the abdomen, 
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in the form of lotion. ‘We shall give the author’s ideas on this 
subject in his own words : 


‘ The result of the above cases and observations proves that 
much advantage may be derived from a cold application, under cir- 
cumstances in which such a remedy has not been hitherto thought 
of, or, if so, only transiently noticed. Hitherto the powers.of cold, 
through the medium of a fluid, permanently applied, have been 
generally employed for the cure of external diseases, with the ex- 
ceptions of affections of the head, of hernia, and of internal hemorr. 
‘Rage ; ad its employment in these instances has more resulted 
from the opinion that the disorders were actually local, and inde- 
pendent of any general affection of the system. In diseases attended 
with fever, the powers of cold have been employed in a very 
transient manner ; and have, in this way, been advantageous in many 
such disorders; but the permanent use of cold and moisture, and 
this assisting in producing cold to a certain extent by evaporation, 
has never been ranked among the number of remedies for the cure 
of internal diseases accompanied by fever, and has least of all been 
thought of as a remedy for affections of the chest, ‘There have 
been discouragements arising from theory, against the use of such a 
remedy, added to the apparent certainty that such an application 
would bring on all those diseases which are supposed to be derived 
from cold applied in the ordinary intercourse and transactions of 
life. The remedy, howéver, when applied, has in no instance been 
noticed to produce inconveniences of this sort.’ 


Some remarks occur at the end of this section, respecting 
the application of cold to the chest in inflammation of the 
lungs; a practice which we cannot but regard as hazardous, 
and the facts that are adduced are not very decisive. 

The last part of the volume treats on gout. Dr. §. begins 
by remarking that a great revolution of opinion has taken place 
on this subject during the last few years; and he fully enters 
into the views of those practitioners who conceive that gout Is 
a disease which may and ought to be cured. He professes to 
have adopted his present ideas from the suggestions thrown 
out by Drs. Kinglake, Heberden, and Hamilton of Lynn, matured 
byhis own experience and reflections; and he was induced to pay 
more minute attention to the subject in consequence of being 
himself a sufferer from the disease. During his first attacks, 
he submitted to the usual treatment: but, being led to change 
his views, he afterward proceeded on a more vigorous and 


determined plan. This plan consists essentially in the regu-. 


lation of the alimentary canal, and depends on a proper system 
of regimen, combined with purgatives to remove obstructions 
in the bowels, and opium to relieve irritation. He conceives 
that the famous Eau medicinale acts on this principle of com- 
bining the effects of a purgative with an opiate; and he pro- 
poses, as a substitute for it, * elaterium, in doses of one or 
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two grains, with 40 or’6o drops of tincture of opium.’ Thé 
remarks on gout deserve attention, but the suggestions of the 
author are not established by very extensive experience. 

On the whole, we recommend this volume as the production 
of a writer who seems to possess good sense, together with a 
talent for observation. In general, all that he proposes is 
supported by facts; and, when he dissents from popular 
opinion, he does this apparently on good grounds, not from 
an idle desire of distinction. Bos 


a 





Art. XIII. Treatise on the History, Nature, and Treatment of Chin- 
cough; including a Variety of Cases and Dissections. ‘To which 
is subjoined, an Inquiry into the Relative Mortality of the princi- 
_ pal Diseases of Children, and the Numbers who have died under 
ten Years of age, in Glasgow, during the last thirty Years. By 
Robert Watt, M. D., Member of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 392. 108. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1813. 


1* consequence of an unfortunate occurrence which took 

place in the family of the author of this volume, we learn 
that he was led to turn his attention very particularly to the 
subject of chincough, and the result of his investigation is now 
before the public. ‘The work professes to afford a complete ac- 
count of the history, nature, and treatment of the disease; both 
to give an abstract of what has been done by others on the subject, 
and to present us with original views respecting its pathology. 
We do not hesitate to say that on each of these points the author 
shews considerable ability. In the first part, he conveys much 
interesting information; and in the others he enables us to 
form a clear conception of points which were before very im- 
perfectly understood. 

The history of chincough commences with some remarks on 
the name and antiquity of the disease, its contagious nature, the 
predisposition to it, and the influence of climate and season: 
the last two heads containing tables of the cases in Glasgow, 

_ arranged so as to exhibit the ages and months in which the dis- 
ease is most prevalent. Next we have an account of the early 
symptoms, a description of the paroxysm, and some remarks on 
the recurrence of the paroxysms, on the state of the appetite, on 
the febrile symptoms, on the state of the respiration of the head, 
of the stomach and bowels, and of the other excretions. Lastly, 
we arrive at the termination of the disease, its diagnostic symp- 
toms, and particularly the connection between chincough and 
Bronchitis as described in the publication of Dr. Badham. — 
From this recapitulation of the topics, our readers will perceive 
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how wide a range of subjects is embraced by Dr: Watt. ‘In 
this part of his work, however, we do not meet with much 
that is new: its merit consists principally in giving a clear and 
connected view of facts and opinions that lie scattered in a va- 
riety of quarters : but the idea which is suggested of the resem- 
blance or relation between chincough and bronchitis is in some 
measure peculiar to this author, and it is developed more at. 
length in the subsequent portion of the volume. 

We now arrive at the second division, that which treats on 
the nature of chincough. We have first a rapid sketch of the 
opinions of the early writers, beginning with Willis, who first 
distinctly described it ; and afterward of the late writes, -parti- 
cularly Cullen and Darwin. The ideas respecting the nature 
and seat of the disease are extremely various. By some, it is 
assigned to the air-vesselsof the lungs ; by others, to the alimen- 
tary canal. Some place it in the superior parts of the air- 
vessels; others in their more minute ramifications: some in 
the pharynx, others in the stomach, and others in the intestines. 
The nature of the affection is not less a subject of dispute : 
one set making it to consist in spasms, another in laxity, and 
a third in inflammation. Some assert that the fluids, others 
that the solids, alone are affected; and some that the disease 
equally affects both. In stating his own opinions, the author 
begins by attempting to shew that. the cough has nothing dif- 
ferent from the effect which would be produced by any violent 
irritation applied to the parts implicated; and he adduces cases in 
proof of this‘assertion, in which children have had the wind-pipe 
mechanically obstructed by saw-dust or other hard bodies, pro- 
ducing a state of the respiration and a cough similar to those of 
chincough. This position is still more enforced by appearances 
found on dissection, of which Dr. Watt gives a minute ac- 
count; and it may be remarked as a singular circumstance, that 
these are almost the only dissections which have been made in 
this disease. ‘The result of the examination was that the cells 
were found to be ¢ filled with a whitish purulent looking mucus, 
with only a small admixture of air.’ The inside of the trachea 
was lined with red vessels appearing to be the seat of recent in- 
flammation. ‘The same general train of phenomena was ob- 
servable in every case of chincough which was examined ; in all 
of them, some part of the pulmonary system bore marks of con- 
siderable inflammation ; and the passages were lined or plugged 
up with purulent matter or mucus. ‘The morbid change was, 
however, produced in different parts in the different cases: in 
some, the upper parts of the trachea seem to have been the im- 
mediate seat of the disease: in others, the ramifications of the 
bronchial tubes; and from this circumstance the author endea- 
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vours to explain the variations which occur in the state of the 
cough and the respiration : 

‘ With regard'to the breathmg in this disease, and also¥n croup, I 
have noticed two very distinct states. In one set of patients, the dif. 
ficulty seems to be at the top of the wind-pipe, hence the stridulous 
sound in the ane'case, and the hoop in the other; but in these cases 
the diaphragm, and.the muscles of the abdomen and thorax, are not 
in any very violent action. In the other set of patients, the dia. 
phragm and the muscles concerned in the process of respiration. act 
most convulsively, but the patient has not the sense or the appearance 
of constriction about the throat. In the one case, the celle of the 
lungs seem to be incapable of taking in a sufficient quantity of air, or 
the air when it is taken in does not seem to serve the. purposes of 
respiration: in the other, the capacity of the lungs is entire, a va- 
cuum can be speedily produced, but, from some constriction or dif- 
ficulty in the passage, the air enters slowly, and with a wheezing, 
crowing, or stridulous noise. In the first case, it may be said, that, 
the patient is threatened with symptoms of suffocation; in the last, 
with symptoms of strangulation. 

‘ Of ties two opposite, or at least very different conditions of 

‘breathing, the two cases just given are very good examples. In the 

first, the action of the diaphragm was excessive ; in the last, the dif- 
ficulty seemed to be chiefly in the wind-pipe. In the former, I sus- 
pect that the inflammation began in the air cells, and extended up- 
wards, affecting the trachea last; in the latter, it probably began at 
the same time in both, or perhaps began first in the upper parts, and 
extended downwards.’ : 


This explanation accords sufficiently well with the symptoms, 
and is probably founded on a correct pathology. 

The result of dissection seems to concur with every other cir- 
cumstance in proving that chincough is an inflammatory dis- 
ease; but, although this point be admitted, still a question arises 
whether the inflammation be of a peculiar kind. The following 
remarks of Dr. Watt probably contain all that can at present be 
 said.on the subject : 

¢ Lam rather disposed to think, from a variety of circumstances, 
and particularly from its occurring only once to the same individual, 
that it is peculiar. But the peculiarity is perhaps entirely with re- 
gard to the cause, and not the inflammation itself. Thus the erythe 
matic affection which surrounds the vaccine pustule is not different in 
its nature from erythema in general, though the cause is certainly very 
different. Asa proof that it is the same, it can be moderated and 
even removed, as far as the stage of the pustule will permit, by 
the ordinary remedies which moderate and remove other cases of 
erythema. 

* Is it not possible then, that there may be some eruptive disease 
of this membrane of the air-cells and bronchiz, so minute indeed as to 
escape ordinary observation, but so considerable as to excite that 
ynflammation which is apparently the principal part of the disease ?” 
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The only foundation for this hypothesis is the analogy with 
other diseases which occur only once during the life of an 
individual, 

We are under the necessity of passing over much interestin 
matter, in order to arrive at the third part of the essay, which 
gives an account of the treatment of chincough. As the au- 
thor observes, this has been in a great measure empirical : so 
that probably no complaint of so much importance is known, 
about the management of which so great an uncertainty prevails. 
Perhaps the most general plan has proceeded on the opinion 
that the disease is essentially spasmodic, originating in debility ; 
and &{ course the leading indications are to remove the spasm en 
and the debility. The pathological views of Dr. Watt are, 
however, as we have remarked, quite of an opposite tendency, 
and we confess that they appear to us much more correct. He 
points out in detail the objects which the practitioner ought to 
have in view, in treating chincough : 

¢ 1 The first indicaticn is to see that all the different excretions be 


duly performed. A deficiency in any of them is sure to aggravate 
-. €every symptom of the disease. 


‘ 2. The second indication is to bring on, as easily and as specdil 
as possible, a moderate degree of expectoration. ‘This seems to be 
the natural means of relieving the inflammatory affection of the bron- 


chiz; but it must be done y such measures as are least calculated 
to heat and irritate the general system. - 


‘ 3. As chincough is.always of an inflammatory nature, the third 
indication of cure 1s to endeavour to prevent its, becoming immade- 
rate, and when it is already so, to endeavour by every means in our 


power to repress the disease, and restore the healthy. action of the 
arts. | 


‘ 4. But if the inflammatory affection has run too high, and the 
secretion of the mucus become too profuse, our object is then to aid 


the expulsion of what is already formed, and endeavour to regulate 
the formation of more. : 


‘ 5. If we succeed in fulfilling these indications, our last object is 
to restore the patient as speedily, and as completely as possible, to his. 
eriginal health and strength.’ 

Dr. W.then examines successively the different remedies which 
he conceives to be useful, or which have been recommended by. 
others, under the heads of emetics, purgatives, change of air, 
bleeding, blisters and issues, embrocations and liniments, the 
vapours of tar, and lastly what Ite calls particular medicines, 
Among the latter are classed opium, bark, cantharides, hem- 
lock, assafoetida, castor, musk, and others which have had_ their 
panegyrists, and which are not easily referred to any general 
head : a clats which is very numerous, in consequence of the 
unsettled notions that have prevailed respecting the nature of 
the disease, and-the object of the treatment. | . 
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The volume ‘concludes with a curious inquiry into the rela- 
tive mortality of the principal diseases of children. ‘Tables are 
drawn up from the different burial-grounds of Glasgow, shew- 
ing the total’ number of deaths at different ages; and afterward 
the numbers that have been carried off by the different diseases 
most incident to children. The result is very remarkable. It 
appears that, since the introduction of vaccination, by which the 
deaths from small-pox are prodigiously decreased, the mortality 
of measles has augmented nearly in the same ratio: so that the 
total amount of deaths is the same as it was formerly. Dr. 
Watt is inclined to regard this circumstance as not depending 
on any accidental cause, or on any thing epidemic, as it existed 
in Glasgow, but as a general fact connected with the human 
constitution, in which the occurrence of one disease renders 
a subsequent malady milder in its operation. We are not 
disposed to follow him to this conclusion : but the circumstance 
is very singular, and will no doubt attract the attention of those 
who may have it in their power to compare Dr. Watt’s obser- 
vations with facts in other situations and at different periods. Bos 
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Art. XIV. An Elementary Treatise on the Geometrical and 
Algebraical Investigation of Maxima and Minima. Being the 
Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered conformably to the 
Will of Lady Sadler. To which is added, a Selection of Propo- 
sitions deducible from Euclid’s Elements. By D. Cresswell, A.M., 

' Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 329. 108. 
Boards. Longman & Co. 











AS the title informs us, and as we learn more particularly in 

the dedication to the Bishop of Bristol, this treatise is 

the substance of a course delivered by the author as one of 

, the Sadlerian Lecturers. The work is divided into three parts ; 
the first comprising a variety of problems on the maxima and 

minima of plain figures, and treated according to the usual 

geometrical method. The second part contains what the 

author considers to be a complete demonstration of the 

binomial theorem, and its application to the algebraical solu- 

tion of several of the propositions treated in the first part; in 

order the better to draw a comparison between the advantages 

of the two methods, which is one of the principal objects of 

the author. ‘The third part relates to the construction of the 

cells of bees, from which many curious and interesting facts 

are deduced. : 

. The comparative advantages of geometry and algebra, with 
regard to their application to physical problems and their 

utility as a mental discipline, have been the subject of frequent 
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discussion since the first introduction of the new analysis ; and, 
though the former point has been long conceded to algebra, 
many mathematicians (and among these, it appears, we must 
class Mr. Cresswell,) are still very decided in their preference 
of geometry, considered with regard to the latter object. 


‘ The relative advantages,’ Mr. C. says, ‘ of these two great 
branches of science, in the investigation of mathematical truths, are 
now well understood. But it may not be improper to offer some 
remarks on the great difference which there is between them in 
producing those collateral effects which have been ascribed to the 
mathematics, considered as a discipline of the mind. 

‘ There exists, then, in the first place, this manifest distinction be- 
tween a synthetic and an analytic process, that in order to compre- 
hend the former, the whole chain of reasoning must be kept in view, 
as it is continued, from the beginning of the proposition to the end: 
whilst, in pursuing the latter method, the attention is fixt only upon 
each single step, as each of them successively offers itself ; and the 
conclusion is to be admitted independently of all but the last of 
them, whenever it is arrived at. The synthetic method, therefore, 
requires a stronger and more continued attention than the analytic, 
and more exercises the memory and the judgment. Now the truths 
of geometry are usually demonstrated synthetically, and the student 
in acquiring them becomes habituated to that method. There is, 
however, such a thing as geometrical analysis : and we are next to 
remark that, even when the same method is used in both, geometry 
affords a better exercise for the mental powers than algebra.’ 


Hence it appears that the author is not only very confident 
in his preference of geometry to algebra, but that he also 
prefers the synthetic to the analytic method of investigating 
geometrical truths; in which respect, we should imagine, he 
differs from most of those who are the advocates of the latter 
science. It appears to us that, without an analysis, a great 
number of geometrical propositions are little better than 
enigmas, the mind being unable in many cases to fix on any 
principle on which to rest their construction or demonstration : 
whereas, by adopting an analysis, we commence our reasoning 
at a fixed point, and proceed with order and precision till we 
have accomplished the end in view; after which the synthetic 
demonstration flows naturally and easily. It seems, indeed, 
that the principal reason of the author’s preference for the 
synthetic method is that it requires a stronger and more con- 
tinued attention than the analytic; in other words, that the 
mind is the more improved in proportion as it is the more 
oppressed, which is an argument refuted by every day’s 
experience. The case is the same both with bodily and mental 
exercise; it is not the excess which strengthens either the 
body or the mind, but the following it up in due degrees 
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with uniformity and order; which, in the case of the present 
subject, can be done in no way so well as by analysis, and 
the omission of which. we therefore cannot but consider as a 
great defect in the first part of the present performance. 
While: students are instructed in the demonstrations which 
Mr. Cresswell has placed before them, they are kept totally in 
the dark as to the steps which led their preceptor to these 
discoveries, or what method they ought themselves to pursue 
when any new truth presents itself for investigation. In other 
respects, we consider this as the best executed part of the 
volume; though it contains perhaps little novelty, except in 
the arrangement and classification of the problems, which is 
very ingenious and judicious. 

After the preceding statement of the author’s ideas relative 
to the two methods of treating geometrical problems, the 
reader will naturally anticipate his opinion on the subject of 
algebra: from the operations of which, he asserts, no more 
improvement of the reasoning faculties can be derived, than 
from those of common arithmetic: 


¢ These operations, when once they have become familiar, are 

formed almost mechanically: when a question is proposed in 
order to be answered algebraically, the greatest exertion of intellect, 
which is called for, is usually the mere translation of the conditions 
into a language, the peculiarity of which is, that it is so concise as 
to exhibit several propositions in a small compass; this having once 
been effected, and it is seldom difficult to perform, the attention is 
then withdrawn from the things signified and confined to the signs,’ 


Now the whole of this sentence we conceive to be in- 
correctly stated: for, in the first place, the difficulty which 
arises in the solution of many algebraical problems does not 
begin till after it has been translated into the algebraic lan- 

ge, when, according to Mr. Cresswell, the difficulty is over, 
Of such kind of problems, viz. in which the first translation 
is natural and easy, but the ultimate solution is long and 
intricate, we could give many instances, were it not that the 
mere mention of them must be sufficient to recall some to the 
author’s own mind, and to convince him of the inaccuracy of 
his assertion. 

The questions to which such remarks will justly apply can 
be only those of the lower order, such as are commonly given 
for exercising students in the solution of simple and quadratic 
equations; and which may be compared with those easy prac- 
tical geometrical problems that ‘relate to the bisecting of lines 
and angles, raising perpendiculars, &c. &c. The latter, after 
they have been once demonstrated, no longer answer the pur- 
poses of mental exercises, any more than the mere solution of 
a simple 
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a simple or quadratic equation: in both, the operation 
becomes merely practical and mechanical: although in the 
first instances the method of performing them resulted from 
accurate reasoning and demonstrations, founded in each case 
on similar definitions, and on precisely the same axioms. 

In order that the comparison might have been just, the 
author should have kept in mind some of those algebraical 
theorems which he has mentioned in the preceding page, and 
which, he acknowleges, have never yet received satisfactory 
demonstrations, though they have been attempted by many 
able and celebrated mathematicians. ‘These failures, alone, 
ought to have convinced Mr. C. that such subjects require as 
much mental exertion as those of geometry ; since otherwise 
how did it happen that these authors did not discover their 
error, and that Mr. Cresswell, having all those examples 
before him, has himself fai/ed in his demonstration of the bi- 
nomial theorem, but because it required a greater mental ex- 
ertion than he has bestowed on it ? 

In the introductory chapter to his second part, the author 
enumterates the defects of preceding writers who have ate 
tempted the demonstration of this celebrated theorem, and is 
surprized that men of great talents and attainments have either 
overlooked the defects of what they have given on this subject ; 
or otherwise that they have preferred the publication of an im- 
perfect chain of reasoning, to the confession of their inability 
to be rigorously exact: after which, on speaking of his own 
demonstration, he says, ‘ Complete precision has, undoubt- 
edly, been aimed at in the following proof: the reader will 
judge whether it has been attained.” We are decidedly of 
opinion that it has not been attained. We consider Mr. 
Cresswell to have completely failed in proving the equality 
of the co-efficients in the two series in prop. 3. by assuming 
that the same value of x will render both [1 and (less than 
any assignable quantity, which he ought not to have done. 
The value of r in the preceding proposition is shewn to depend 
on that of the co-efficients; and, as his object in prop. 3. is 
to prove the equality of the co-efficients in the two series, it 
is obvious that he ought not to make the above assumption. 
A similar or perhaps a worse inaccuracy presents itself in art. 9. 
Here the proof rests on assuming such a value of z that vz 
‘may be less than any assignable quantity : whereas it is obvious 
that the proposition itself is not true unless v z be in all cases 
equal to zero. We object, again, to the second definition in 
art. 10. and more particularly to the whole of art. 16.: but 


our limits will not allow of explaining in detail the nature of 
the objections. 


The 
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The next section of the work is occupied in shewing the 
application of the preceding theorem to the algebraical solution 
of maxima and minima. Here the author rejects the flux- 
ional notation, and, we think, with good reason, since his 
solutions depend on a very different basis from that of the 
fluxional calculus: but we cannot admit that, because it is 
difficult to give a good definition of time, we ought there- 
fore to reject this calculus entirely: ‘The fact, no doubt, is 
that the differential calculus is the most natural in the solution 
of maxima and minima, as that of fluxions is in some other 
cases; and we think that it is therefore quite unnecessary to 
bend every thing to fit either the one or the other: — but, at 
the same time that we would not quarrel with Mr. Cresswell 
for rejecting the fluxional notation, we can see no possible 
reason that should have prevented him from using the differen- 
tial. The latter is, at any rate, equally simple and as readily 
understood, and certainly much more elegant than that which is 
given instead of it: while the adoption of it would not have 
prevented the author from. using the term derivative, if he pre- 
ferred it to that of differential. Mr.C. forgets that half his 
readers, out of Cambridge, cannot call his characters by their 
right names, nor recognize the same letter under two different 
forms : it is not every mathematical student who knows the 
Greek alphabet. With the exception of this peculiarity, we 
think that this chapter is well executed: but, at the same time, 
it would have been more interesting had the author given a 
sketch of the methods employed by the early algebraists, 
before the invention of the fluxional or differential calculus. 
Mr. C. observes that there is little real difference in the 
methods used by the antient and the modern authors who have 
treated the investigation of maxima and minima, which may 
be correct; yet the views which led Descartes, Roberval, 
Hudde, and Fermat to their several solutions, were very dif- 
ferent ; and, though now supplanted by the generality of the 
fluxional calculus, they are not without interest, since we may 
clearly perceive in them the germ of the new analysis. 


Part HI. on the structure of the cells of bees, contains (as 
we before intimated) many interesting facts and coincidences, 
which will recompence the reader for an attentive perusal. 


Bar. 
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Art. 15. Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Consumption, 
addressed to Patients and Families. By Charles Pears, M.D., 
F.L.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 63. Boards. Highley. 1814. 

* The object of this tract is to prove that the method which has 

been. pursued in the treatment of consumption is totally erroneous, 

and that a directly opposite course ought to be adopted. The whole 
of the argument employed may be comprized in the two following 
sentences: * Every symptom of consumption proves that it is founded 
on debility. How, then, can debilitating means ensure success?’ It 
is always prudent to deal in general topics and common-place ex- 
pressions. Debility is a yout which has been so frequently misap- 
plied in medical reasoning, as at length to have scarcely any meaning; 


‘ ‘fand therefore we require a more precise and scientific explanation of 


the state in which the author supposes the essence of consumption to 
consist, before we can enter into the spirit of his reasoning. Indeed, 
the general style of his work does not much interest us in its favour; 
since it is written in a vague and declamatory manner, which, though 
it may possibly be the vehicle of truth, is more frequently the garb 
of ignorance, and certainly indicates a frame of mind not favourable 
to cool investigation. The widely spreading ravages of consumption, 
and the little power which medicine has hitherto seemed to exercise 
over the disease, should cause us to listen with candour to any plau- 
sible proposal for mitigating these evils: but every person who Is ac- 
quainted with medical literature must be aware that mere confident 
assertion, unsupported by well attested facts, or acute reasoning, is 


totally inadmissible. Bos. 


Art.16. Particulars of the successful Treatment of a Case of Hydro- 
phobia ; with Observations, &c. By Rice Wynne, Apothecary, 
Shrewsbury. 8vo. 13s.6d. Longmanand Co. 1813. 

This publication contains a detailed account of a case of hydrophobia 
which was supposed to be cured by copious bleeding, and the outline 
of which is probably known to most of our médical readers. As far 
as we can judge from the work itself, without ens Sa knowlege 
of the writer, we should conceive the narrative to correct, and 
should really conclude from it that the dog was affected with hydro. 
phobia, that the disease was communicated to the man, and that the 
symptoms were relieved by the abstraction of blood. The complaint 
had existed for four days, marked with the accustomed nervous 
symptoms ; and the pulse was stated to be ‘ from 70 to 80 beats ina 
minute, varying in strength and regularity.’ Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Wynne first saw the patient, and determined on the 
plan of treatment. 

‘ I had recourse,’ he says, ‘to the abstraction of twenty ounces of 
blood taken from a large orifice, and the time of taking it did not exe 
eeed six minutes. He Finted, and remaiaed for an hour with scares 
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perceptible pulse ; and it was evident the whole time his disease was 
abating. His countenance became more composed, and niuch paler ; 
his eyes were less inflamed ; the convulsions ceased ; and when re- 
covering from his faintness, his first request was that he might be 
allowed to drink some water, and when it was brought to him he 
seemed much to enjoy it. I now left him; desiring, if any return of 
his disease took place, I might be immediately acquainted with it. I 
sent him pills, containing, to each dose, one grain of opium, three 
‘grains of the submuriate of mercury, and one grain of James’s 
powder, which were directed to be taken every three hours.’ 

Ten ounces of blood were drawn on the following day, and the 
operation was again succeeded by fainting ; after which, the symp- 
toms remained so much subdued as not to require a repetition of thé 
remedy. — We are not, however, to suppose that all difficulties are 
removed in the treatment of this hitherto incurable disease: but we 
conceive that this case adds some weight to the facts brought forwards 
by Mr. Shoolbred, and must induce every one to place his chief hopes 
for the cure of hydrophobia in the free use of the lancet. Bos. 


Art.17. Plan of the London Vaccine Institution 3; its Report to the 
Royal College of Physicians; with their Report to Parliament ; 
Address to the Publick ; History of the Small-Pox and its Inoca-- 
lation, and of the Origin and Establishment of the Practice of 
Vaccination; Lists of the Governors of the Institution, and Ob- 
servations on Vaccination. 8vo. Darton and Co. 

‘Though this pamphlet has not been announced for publication, we 
think that we ought to notice it, since it contains an account of an 
active institution’ which has been established for the diffusion of the 
advantages of the vaccine inoculation ; and likewise an interesting re- 
port of the progress and present state of the practice. 

We fear, indeed, that the motives which influenced the first foun- 

yders of this association were in some degree alloyed by feelings of 
Aivalr or opposition ; and we could not but regret to observe, in the 
historical details, a studied attempt to depreciate the merits of Dr. 

Jenner. Yet this prejudice, which we must lament and disapprove, 

should not cause us to disregard the valuable information which we 

have it in our  peted to derive from the work. Ann interesting section 

is given ¢ on the origin of the small-pox, and the extensive spread of 
its degolations,” which may be perused with advantage by any person 

 avho is disposed to undervalue the benefits of vaccination. The next 
section is © on the origin and extensive spread of variolous inoculation ;’ 
and afterward we have an account ‘ of the origin and establishment of 
the practice of vaccination.” Itis in this last part that the hostility 
against Dr. Jenner manifests itself. 

‘We think that the following observations from the * Address’ are 
sufficiently important to deserve quotation : 

‘ While it seemed. reasonable to expect, and many rejoiced in the 
hope, that the practice of vaccination would have early’ edcted an 
extinction of the emall-pox in our insulated country, it is not difficult 
to show, that here, more than in any other part of the world, it has 
need of popular support. Under arbitrary governments abroad, the 
regulations of both church and state do often diréct the domestic af- 
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fairs cf the subject, in a way that the English people would not wil- 
lingly submit to — that their legislators would not think of subjecting 
them to. By the authority of both church and state, the children are 
required to be vaccinated, and the parents submit without demur. 
It is.only by persuasion and convincement of the judgment, that a 
British publick is to be prevailed on to adopt the life-preserving 
practice of vaccination ; and it is to be lamented, that, in this country, 
the benefit has not been so generally received as in other parts of the 
world, It happens, also, that the most extensive propagation of con- 
tagious disease does take place in this country, from its present state 
of socicty, whenever the infection 1s introduced. From the high state 
of civilization, andthe vast extension of manufactures and commerce, 
there is a perpetual circulation of commodities, a continual inter- 
change of travellers throughout the empire. London is as the heart 
of the system. A contagious disease in the metropolis soon finds its 
way into the provinces ; from the country, it reaches town with an 
equal rapidity.’ D 
Art. 18. An Appendix to an Inquiry into the present State of Medical 

Surgery; by the late Thomas Kirkland, M.D., in which the Remo- 

val of Obstruction and Inflammation in particular Instances, with 

the Causes, Nature, Distinctions, and Cure of Ulcers, is con 
sidered ; taken from his Manuscripts; with a Preface, Introduc- 
tion, Notes, &c. by James Kirkland, Surgeon, Apothecary to the 

Tower. 8vo. pp.144- Underwood and Blacks. 1813. 

The late Dr. Kirkland possessed considerable merit, both a$ a 
practitioner and a writer ; and, though subsequent improvements in 
the art of surgery have somewhat diminished the reputation which his 
works had acquired, they still retain their places in our libraries as 
original and standard authorities. We are told in the preface to the 
Appendix before us, that his principal publication, an Inquiry into the 
State of Medical Surgery, was to have been enlarged to a third vo- 
lume; and, though the materials, which were found after his death, 
were not sufficiently perfect to admit of their being given to the 
world in the state in which they were left, it was conceived that some 
valuable information might be extracted from them. On this account, 
his son, the present Mr. Kirkland, determined to select, from them 
those parts which seemed most likely’ to prove interesting, and to 
give them nearly in the words of the original, with such occasional 
additions and corrections as might be necessary, 7 

A considerable portion of this volume consists of an account of what 
is styled a discovery, concerning the state of the parts surrounding 
ulcers, and the practice deduced from it. The discovery i; thus aa- 
nounced ; 

‘One day, in dissecting an ulcerated leg, he found the cellular 
membrane and vessels surrounding the ulcer loaded with a yellow ge- 
latinous lymph, in consistency resembling the white of an egg, but in trace 
in it further, no such fluid was observed. An idea occurred to him, 
that if this lymph could be corrected and attenuated so as to allow of , 
the roller, a ieg thus circumstanced would be easily cured!’ 

The dissolving of this yellow gelatinous lymph, as it is called, seers 
to be the chief abject of Dr. Kirkland’s attention ; and for this pur- 

pose he employed such external substances as he supposed were pos- 
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sessed of this property. To accomplish the object, he used applica- 
tions into which vinegar entered as an essential ingredient; on the 
principle that the acid neutralized an alkali which was developed in the 
fluids of the parts, and thus removed the obstruction which was the 
foundation of the disease. The succeeding passage affords a view of 
the hypothesis which seems to have directed the author’s practice: 

‘ The attenuating quality of the vinegar gives a fluidity to the 
juices, and by its moderate warmth the part invariably perspires ; — 
and this composition is further capable of another good intention, for 
the vinegar when it is absorbed into the part neutralizes the stagnat- 
ing salts, which are become alkaline, and thus sets them at liberty ; 
and J am persuaded even mortification is often thus prevented. Who- 
ever has a mind may, previous to its use, apply the fomentation of 
Heister or Turner, but this of itself is sufficient, for I am seldom 
disappointed in its effects.’ 

The several formule are then given, into which vinegar enters as 
the principal ingredient, united with chalk, oil, and other substances, 
ito modify its consistence. 

We have dwelt the longer on this point, because it is the principal 
novelty in the work ; the greatest part of the volume being com- 
posed of remarks on the treatment of wounds and ulcers, which we 
conceive will not very materially influence either the practice or the 
opinions of the present day.—A paper on the use of Sponge after 
amputation is taken from the memoirs of the London Medical Society. 
We have alsoa chapter on wounds of nerves, tendons, and ligaments, 
which contains no information that is particularly interesting ; and 
one on compound fractures, which might have afforded some valuable 
suggestions, had it been published thirty years ago. 

Altogether, we confess that this volume does not appear very 
tikely to fulfill the good intentions of the editor, either in pro- 
moting the art of surgery or in adding to the reputation of his father. 
On the contrary, we are obliged to rank it among those performances, 
ef which too many come under our inspection, and in which the par- 
tiality of friends and relatives operates to the disadvantage of the 








posthumous fame that they are anxious to exalt. Bos 
« 


Art.19. A brief Description of the Plague; with Observations on 
its Prevention and Cure. By Richard Pearson, M.D., &c. 8vo. 
2s. Underwood. 1813. 

Dr. R. Pearson remarks that, although the strict enforcement of 
quarantine has hitherto preserved us from the ravages of the plague, 
yet, while the disease prevails in other parts of Europe, the slightest 
deviation from the system might introduce it among us.. It therefore 
becomes highly necessary that all medical men should make them- 
selves acquainted with its symptoms, the nature of its contagion, the 
manner in which it is propagated, and the most effectual means of 
prevention. To promote this object, he submits his treatise to the 
public as a kind of manual, in which the most important circum. 
stances respecting the plague are briefly stated, and those authorities 
are pointed out whence farther information may be obtained. 

The pamphlet is divided into sections, treating of the definition of 
the plague; of its prognosis ; of its contagious nature; of prevention i 
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of inoeulation; and of the plan of cure.» The chief merit of a work 
like this must consist in the proper selection of its materials, and in 
the judgment which the author displays in abstracting the opinions of 
others. Asa specimen of its merits in this respect, we shall quote 
the description of the symptoms of the plague, when it exists in its 
most acute form, or what has been styled by nosologists pestis gravis- 
sima. : 

‘In this form of the plague the infected are suddenly attacked 
with a violent shivering, which lasts a long time, and is not followed 
by much heat or thirst. The pulse is irregular, quick, weak, and 
scarcely perceptible. In some there is tinnitus aurium and deafness; 
with vertigo, confusion of the head resembling intoxication, and 
vomiting of green, black, blood-like matter (saburra); hoarseness, 
sneezing, pain of the heart and chest, tremours, stammering, drowsi- 
ness, and stupefaction ; partial sweats about the head and breast, the 
extremities being at the same time cold; hiccup; cough, with labori- 
ous respiration, sometimes quick and short, at other times slow and 
deep, accompanied with sighs; the tongue often dry, black, and 
furred ; bloody stools; petechie, hemorrhages, vibices, small yellow 
or livid pustules (pustule); foetid breath and perspiration, the last 
often extremely profuse ; unquenchable thirst; violent inward heat 
a stated by the patients), without a corresponding heat of the skin. 
Of the patients thus affected, some die in a state of phrensy, but more 
in a comatose state; others are destroyed by pneumonic affection, or 
some other internal inflammation ; others sink under vertigo, syncope, 
headach, and debility, without any confusion of the mind; while in 
others the fatal termination is preceded by convulsions. 

‘ The greater part of those who are seized with this form of the 
plague, die between the first and fourth day ; some on the fifth and 
sixth day. It is very rarely that the disorder is protracted beyond 
the seventh and eleventh day. 

‘ In this form of the plague, death often takes place before the 
eruptions have time to shew themselves; but on inspection of the 
bodies after death, the beginnings of buboes (rudimenta bubonum ) are 
seen, or a livid colour in those parts where such eruptions should have 
appeared.’ 

With respect. to the contagion of the plague, Dr. Pearson adopts 
the opinion that it is of a specific nature; that it particularly affects 
the nervous and glandular systems; and that it is not communicated 
by the atmosphere, but only by the contaet of infected persons or 
things. On this principle, the whole system of quarantine is founded, 
and its efficacy must depend. ; 

The prevention of so dreadful a disease becomes a subject of infinite 
Rrportance; and we ought to regard with candour any proposal that 
is made for this purpose, which may afford even the least hope of being 
successful. We must not, therefore, too hastily condemn the sug- 
gestions that are offered by Dr. P. in the fourth section; although 
we acknowlege that we are not disposed to place much confidence 
mthem. As it has been observed that cold is one of the most power- 
ful zgents in destroy'ng contagion, or rendering it inert, he stropgly 
recommends g2a-bathing ; and, when this cannot be obtained, he pro- 
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poses, ‘ asa convenient substitute, that the shirt be dipped every 
morning in a saturated solution of common salt in cold water, and that, 
after having been gently wrung out, it is to be put og wet and cold.’ 
This method of applying cold can operate only on individuals, but 
he has a farther plan for cooling the whole atmosphere of a town or 
neighbourhood ; 

‘ It will also, conduce to the same end, if the temperature of the 
particular spot where the plague is raging be reduced by artificial 
means. ‘This may be done by scattering water profusely over the 
streets, and against the sides of the houses, by means of fire engines. 
The evaporation of the water will be followed by a considerable dimi- 
nution of the temperature of the immediately surrounding atmosphere ; 
and if the aspersion, or rather profusion, of water be repeated twice in 
the day, and each time in sufficient quantity, the evaporation will be kept 
up for hours, and the consequent local refrigeration will not be momen- 

| tary, but continued.’ 

These two original suggestions will probably not tend to give our 
scientific readers a very high idea of the author’s judgment: but we 
can assure them that his tract is not without merit, when we re- 
gard it in the light of a collection of the. opinions and practices of 


others. Bos. 


Art.20. Some Account of an uncommon Appearance in the Flesh of 
a Sheep ; with Reflections on the Nutrition of Sheep, &c., By 
Walter Vaughan, M.D. &c. 8vo. 2s. Harding. 1813. 

The only important matter contained in this pamphlet is the relation 
of a fact which, when divested of a considerable degree of quaint- 
ness with which it is narrated, 1s simply as follows. A piece of 
mutton came into the possession of Dr. Vaughan, in which the mus- 
cular fibres had undergone a very remarkable change ; which we shall 
describe in his own words: 

¢ The chop taken from the loins (for the writer had another from 
the neck) is in no place like flesh, which is fibrous, spft, flaccid, and 
ted, from blood partly in combination with the proper matter of 
muscle, and partly free, but contained in arteries and veins ; that it 
nowhere exhibits striae, which can be conceived to be the remains of 
blood vessels ; and, in short, that where the muscular structure is to 
be looked for, there is a substance resembling in colour, in texture,. 
and in consistence, the fat usually found about the kidneys.’ 

The description of this peculiar substance is followed by some ex- 
periments on it, but they are. unfortunately very imperfect, and even 
in same degree contradictory to each other; so that little knowlege 
of ‘the real nature of the substance can be gained from them. The 
fatty substance is said not to have melted when plunged into boiling 
water, yet to have been liquified by the direct application of a heat 
of 107°; it is also said to have been combustible. We cannot but 
regret that a faet so singular, as the absolute conversion of muscu- 

: lar fibre into fat, has not been confirmed in a more unexceptionable 
manner, 

Dr. V. divides his work under three heads ;. observations and ex- 
periments, inquiries, and reflections. The first head we have already 
‘examined. ‘I‘he second section informs us that. the sheep in question 
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was a wether of two years old, had fed on Romney Marsh, and was 

killed because * it was so weak, especially in its hind quarters, as 

frequently to fall down.’ With respect to the third section, intitled 

‘ Reflections on the phenomenon in the sheep; on the nutrition of 

sheep, and on different subjects arising one from another,’ we shall 

not enter much into detail. It consists of’s number of crude conjectures 

on pnysiology and pathology, thrown together without any method, 

and rendered still more obscure by the aukwardness of the style. De 
a 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


Art. 21. Arminius : or the Deliverance of Germany. A Tragedy. 
By Charles Knight. Crown 8vo. 4s. Boards. Sherwood and 
Co. 1814. 

The proudest and most successful conqueror will ultimately be 
foiled by a people bravely unanimous in the cause of freedom and 
national independance. Mr. Knight perceived, in the circumstances 
of the complete defeat of the Roman army of the proconsul Quint. 

Varus, by the revolted Germans under Arminius, son of the King of 

the Charusci, materials that might be worked up into a drama which 

would pourtray the deliverance of Germany in this present annus 
mirabilis ; and into which might be introduced those noble sentiments, 
pphich harmonize with the feelings of nations who, by their bravery, 
e “have broken their chains. When he informs.us that. ¢ this play was 
written during the short period between the great battle of 

Leipsic, and the passage of the Rhine by the allied armies,’ it was 

scarcely necessary to tell us that many of the incidents, which then 

elevated every heart with hope, found a parallel in the history of 

Arminius. — As a drama calculated to express populaf sentiments, 

“and to excite indignation against invaders, this tragedy has some 
merit; and, though it is not busy enough for the stage, it may 
please in the closet. The plot is well managed, the characters are 
ably supported, and the dialogue is often spirited. —— We cannot 
undertake to analyse the scheme of the play: but, as a. specimen 
of the language, we transcribe from the opening of the last act 
the speech of Arminius to his soldiers, previously to their attack 
of the Roman camp. ; 


¢ Arm. Command a halt. 

(The warriors halt, and range themselves in front.) 
Soldiers and friends! we soon shall reach the ground 
Where your poor country waits the sacrifice, 

The holiest offering of her children’s blood ! 

Her® have we come, not for the lust of conquest, 
Not for the booty of the lawless plunderer ; 

No, friends, we come to tell our proud invaders 
That we will use our strength to purchase freedom 
Freedom, prime blessing of this fleeting life, 

Ts there a man that hears thy sacred name 

Aud thrills not to the sound with loftiest hope, 
With proud disdain of tyrant whips and chains ! 
Much injured friends, your slavish hours are past } 
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Conquest is ours! not that your German swords 
Have keener edges than the Roman faulchion,— 
Not that your shields are stouter, nor your armour 
Impervious to the swift and deadly lance, — 

Not that your ranks are thicker than the Romans 
No, no, they will out-number you, my soldiers ; — 
‘But that your cause is good! they are poor slaves 


ee. Who fight for hire and plunder, — pamper’d ruffians 


Who have no souls for glory ; ye are Germans 
Who here are bound by oaths indissoluble 

To keep your glorious birth-rights or to die! 
This is a field where beardless boys might fight, 
And looking on the angel Liberty, 

Might put such mettle in their baby-arms 
That veteran chiefs would ill ward off their blows, 
I say no more, my dear and trusty friends ! 

Your glorious rallying-cry has music in it 

To rouse the sleepiest spirit from his trance, — 

For Freedom and Germania !’ 


Of the dramatis persona, the only individual who dies is the 
Roman General Varus; who, seeing the legions flying before the 
Germans, stabs himself. Mo 


Art. 22. Armida ; or the Enchanted Island. S8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 
Rg ae a 1814. 

The beautiful episode of Armida and Rinaldo, in Tasso’s Jerusa- 
lem, is the ground-work of this little dramatic poem; in which 
the versification is easy, and the characters are well sustained. 
Perhaps, however, it is too amatory for every parlour-table: pe 


a CISA 


Art. 23. Long Ashton, a Poem, in Two Parts; descriptive of the 
Local Scenery of that Village and its Environs, including 
St. Vincent’s Rocks, Bristol, &c. By William Morgan, of Bower 
Ashton, late of Bristol. 8vo. pp.5§3. Printed at Bristol. 

A poet can no more give the exact representation of .a landscape, 
than a painter can delineate the progress of an action. Landscapes 
in verse, therefore, are in general very unsatisfactgry ; and a con- 
siderable display of genius 1s necessary to attract towards them any 
notice. Mr. Morgan will forgive us if we tell him that he has under- 
taken a task for which he was not equal, and that Long Ashton will 
obtain no celebrity from such tame sketches as his poetic pencil has 
here produced. Of the bold energetic muse, he has no conception ; 
he seems satisfied if he can produce a rhyme; and, rather than fail of 
this purpose, he snaps his fingers at grammar. ‘That we may not 
be thought to bear too hard on Mr. Morgan, let us introduce 


him to speak for himself : 


‘ Beneath the eye, opes Ashton-Vale, 
~~~ Like some gay scene of fairy tale, . 
With all the verdant hills around 
Aspiring to th’ ethereal bound, — 
Where Dundry rears his tower on high, 
With turrets pointed to the sky, 


5 Hail’d 
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Hail’d by the mariner afar 

Amid the elemental war, 

When by the tempest’s fury driven 
The vessel proudly mounts to heaven, 


And all the rolling billows blue, 


Tumultous spread beneath his view.’ — 


‘ How beauteous is the day of rest, 
The healthful rustics simply drest, 
In groups, pass o’er the churchyard green 
With sober pace, and cheerful mien, 
Now ent’ring with a silent prayer, 
Their minds for heavenly thoughts prepare — 
Now on the sacred book intent, 
Or low with humble rev’rence bent, — 
The pastor paints, with glowing voice, 
The endless bliss, where saints rejoice, 
And vice to swift repentance warns, 
Ere yet too late, the sinner mourns. —~’ 


We have either too much or too little taste to have our love 
of nature or of religion increased by such versification. 


POLITICS. 
Art. 24. A Letter to Lord Liverpool, on the Political and Com- 


mercial Importance of Africa to Great Britain, stating the Fact 

of a Trade in Christian Slaves being carried on in that Country ; 

and the Propriety and Efficacy of our Interference, for putting a 

Stop to the same. 8vo. pp. 38. 18. 6d. Asperne. 1814, 

Much has been written on the political and commercial importance 
of Africa, and many strong appeals have been made to our feelings 
in behalf of its degraded and ill-treated inhabitants: but in general 
our attention has been directed to that extended line of coast which 
stretches from the Gut of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
which is washed by the vast Atlantic ocean. ‘The present writer 
places the scene of his speculations on no part of the western shores, 
but takes us into the Red Sea, and urges the noble lord whom he 
addvesses to espouse the cause of the Abyssinians; who, he says, 
though Christians, are sold.as slaves to the Mohammedans; and he 
points out the port of Massowah, on the African side of the Red 
Sea, as situated more favourably than any other for the most direct 
and unrestrained communication with the interior and populous nations 
of Africa. It is recommended to take the nation of Abyssinia under 
our fostering care; to purchase the island of Valentia, from the 
Nayb or Prince of Massowah, with the view of erecting a com- 
mercial station properly defended from any force that could be 
brought against it in those seas; and to occupy this island not only 
from motives of trade, but for the purpose of securing the safety of 
the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, which is now threatened to be 
overturned by the numerous hordes of surrounding savages. — We 
conclude, however, that Lord L. will regard this scheme as equally 
crude and romantic, and therefore as not very likely to recruit our 
national resources. 


P4 EDUCATION. 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 25. The Arithmetical Preceptar, or a complete Treatise of 
Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. In Six Parts. To which 
is added, a Treatise on Magic Squares. By Joseph Youle, 
Master of the Boy’s Charity Schools, Sheffield. 1zmo. pp. 485. 

J 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

; Arithmetic is a science of which so many consider themselves as 
masters, and the love of authorship is a feeling so prevalent in the 
present day, that scarcely a month passes over our heads without ad. 
ding three oz four to our arithmetical treatises; yet every new writer 
offers his reason for intruding himself on the public. -One finds 
former treatises tog incorrect for the purposes of tuition ; another 
deems them too contracted in their plan; a third thinks that they are 
too prolix ; a fourth cannot approve of the common arrangement, 
&e. &e. 

Mr. Youle, like most of his brother arithmeticians, furnishes us 
with his motives for publishing ; and we, as reviewers, must give him 
our reasons for saying thathe ought not to have published, at least 
unless he had written better. If he had not written at all, we should 
ever have felt the want of his Arithmetical Preceptor: but, as he 

+y@bose to appear in print, he ought to have consulted the best. authors, 
Gnd availed himself of their improvements; and not have perpetuated 

the errors and inconsistencies of the most obsolete works. Had-he 
followed this plan, he certainly would not have given the rule which 
he has stated for compound proportion ; and which, though it has 
been admitted into a number of arithmetical school books, is founded 
on error, and in many cases gives erroneous conclusions. In his rule 
of three, again, he follows the worst method that he could have 
selected, had he examined every author for that purpose. He un, 
necessarily divides the rule into two cases, direct and inverse 3 and he 
arranges Lis terms so as to exhibit the ratio of incongruous quaatities, 
What ratio can subsist between 3 gallons and 1g shillings ; between 
9 horses and a bushel of oats, or between a flitch of bacon and 6s. 6d. ? 
Had not this inconsistency of former authors been pointed out by 
later writers, we might have been less disposed to censure it in the 
present work: but, after it had been shewn to exist, and the re- 
quired alterati:-ns had been made in the arrangement of the terms, no 
apology can be offered for persisting in following such an erroneous 
method. 

We must mention, however, one part of this author’s plan, which 
we should be glad to see adopted in all subsequent treatises of arith- 
metic, as it has been in some lately published, viz. the introduction 
of a small table of logarithms ; and a chapter shewing the method of 
employing them in various arithmetical problems. We wish to sce 
this take the place of many useless rules with which most of our 
treatises are incumbered ; particularly of what is called the rule of 
position, which is in fact worse than useless, We would also explode 
all those that are commonly given under the terms Factorage, Brokage, 
Insurance, Barter, Loss and Gain, &c. &c., which are merely so many 
eases of simple proportion, aud ought to be inciuded under one 

(general rule, 
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The last So pages of the present treatise are occupied with rules 
for forming magic squares and magic borders, magic circles and 
magic circle of circles, and other magical problems: but we are (to 
use the author’s own words) so convinced of the ‘ nonusefulness’ of 
this part, that we think it should be ¢ pretermitted,’ or ‘ ejected ;’ be- 
ing, in no respect that we can perceive, ‘appendant on a treatise 


of arithmetic,’ 
; Bar. 


RELIGIOUS, 


Art. 26. An Attempt towards a new historical and political Expla- 
nation of the Book of Revelation: or an analytical Interpretation 
of the allegorical Phenomena of the Apocalypse of St. John ; 
founded in Facts, aud the Course of Society and Empire, from 
the Commencement of History to the present Times To which 
is added, in an Appendix, Destruction and Misery the constant 
Effect and Consequence of aggressive Wars, both to the Con- 
quered and to the Conqueror, being a brief historical Sketch of 
the Consequences and final Events of the most important Attempts 
at Conquest, from the earliest Accounts of History to the present 
Time. With afew other Papers, containing Strictures on some 
particular Points more remotely connected with the general Sub- 
ject. By the Rev. James Brown, D.D. of Barnwell, Northainp- 
tonshire. 8vo. pp. 364. &s, Boards. Cowie and Co, 
How fortunate must Dr. Brown consider himself, in having found 

akey which thousands for many centuries back haye been seeking in’ 
vain! but how unfortunate must the world and the church have been, 
that it should not have been discovered before! As the author pre- 
tends to be a prophet, he may be supposed to understand the lan- 
guage of prophecy: here, however, a little difficulty occurs; since, 
if Dr. Brown’s explanations are to be appreciated by his skill in pree 
dictions, his book is not worth a farthing except as waste paper. He 
wishes the reader ¢ to believe that a signification entirely rational, and 
highly interesting to human affairs, may be found even in, this, so 
often unsuccessfully attempted, Book of Revelation ;’ and this, he is 
confident, his present work will enable every unprejudiced reader to 
discover. It is singular, after the repeated failures of learned men, 
during many centuries, in their attempts to develop the secrets of 
this mysterious book, that Dr, B. should speak with such confidence 
of his undertaking ; and we are persuaded that all his readers will 
consider the boldness of his language as ill according with his at- 
chievements. To exemplify his mode of commenting, we shall ex, 
tract a passage from his digressions relative to **’The Little Book to 
be eat up by St. John.” 


rv .l/ ‘ The writer pretends to. no supernatural gift, though he thus pro- 


phecy. Nor is he a stranger to the confident compliments paid to 
the wisdom and yirtue of government, by those whose interest re- 
quires the continuance of the present perversions, But though they, 
or an angel from heaven, should affirm that the present government 
of this country may subsist, for generations, and the public state be 
permanent, conducted upon its present principles and practices, — no 
man capable of the free exercise of a rational mind can believe it, 
Phey are now born who may witness another Revolution ; he that 
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shall see another century as far advanced as the present will assuredly 
see it. The characters, the capacities, the principles, of the princes 
of Europe at the present day secure it. In this country, they are by 
the Royal Marriage-Act legally and necessarily consigned over to 
libertinism and profligacy of life and manners. For, whether they 
marry according to the mode of courts, without knowing, without 
Wh a without the possibility of affection or fidelity to the object ; 

r, whether they remain in licentious celibacy, this is the naturally 
expected, and experienced, consequence: though it cannot be denied 
that we have a striking and truly admirable example to the contrary 
in the first personages of the empire. ‘This pernicious and impious 
act, ** which frameth mischief by a law,’’ is equally hostile to the 
virtue and to the happiness of both sexes of the royal descendants,’ 

Shall we quote-another passage ? 

‘ A Pitt, and a Patch *, will, no doubt, be thought an odious com. 
parison by the admirers of that great and accomplished statesman, as 
they are pleased to represent hin; yet, in justice and reason, it may 
be fairly doubted, whether the last be not the clearest and least re- 
sponsible character. — Can we wonder then, that such, and their as- 
sociates, — that the Beast, and * they that worship the Beast and his 
image, and receive his mark,—shall drink of the wine of the wrath of 
God, which is poured out without mixture in the cup of his indigna- 
tion; and shall be tormented with fire and brimstone, in the presence 
of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb ?”’’ 

‘This is a opkaical explanation of the Revelation! What are we to 
understand by the word explanation ? — As it would be useless to fol- 
low such a writer through his declamations and digressions, we shall 
only copy his account of the inference to be drawn from the whole of 
the book of Revelation, and his exposition of it ; 

¢ That the great source of human misery is the perversion of go- 
vernment and rule, and the folly, delusion, and debasement of the 
people, in submitting to be in the hands of depraved rulers, the in- 
struments of their own destruction. — The supreme design of Omni- 
potence in creation could only be to diffuse being and enjoyment in 
the greatest number and variety of ways. Hence, the greatest possible 
perversion of the purpose of God in creation is the interruption of hap- 
piness and enjoyment, or the diverting them from the many to the few. 
And hence it may be concluded, that the present perverted state of 
the world cannot long subsist in the sight of God; and that some t 
important change in human affairs is approaching. But who shall 
say what is Jong to him with whom one day is as a thousand ycars, 

; and a thousand years as one day }” 


O, Jemmy Brown! Jemmy Brown, O! Moy. 
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¢ * A Patch. — Patch, who being first entertained as a friend by 
Mr. Blight, and afterwards taken ito partnership in business with 
him ; one evening as they sat together in Mr. Blight’s parlour, rose 
up, and went out, under the pretence of going into the garden: and 
having left the door a-jar, returned, and introducing the muzzle ofa 
pistol, shot him dead in his chair.’ 
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Art.27. Twenty-four additional select Discourses, from the Works 
of eminent Divines of the Church of England, and from others 
never before published, with explanatory Notes, to which are added 
Dr. Dodd’s Address to his unhappy Brethren, and his last written 
Prayer. By the Rev. Uriel Harwood, A.M. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

Few professional men seem to carry less of sound judgment with them 
into their studies than speculative divines. They often aim more at 
frightening than at convincing men: but they forget that, though 
for the moment terrific words may alarm, no permanent effect will be 
produced by them unless they are founded in reason. It is to be 
wished that Mr. Harwood, before he had written or selected the fol- 
lowing passage at p. 61. (for we know not whether the discourse be 
his own or not,) had opcned his eyes to the palpable absurdity, we 
might have said to the blasphemy, of the assertion, Speaking of the 
wicked, the preacher says: 


‘$f « Their souls and bodies shall continue in endless misery. The 


worm, our Saviour tells us, is never to die, or the fire to be quenched. 
Whatever punishments are meant by these awful threatenings, the 
wicked shall continue in ghem qithout intermission and without pity 3 
without ever seeing a couclusion of their sufferings.’ 

What a view of the perfect justice and tnfinite mercy of the Divine 
Being! He “knowethof what we are made;”’ he sends «1s frail creatures 
into an imperfect state for a short period; and then, for our misdeeds 
committed in this state, ‘he dooms our souls and bodies to endless 
misery.’ Could “the Judge of all the earth do right” if he thus 
proceeded? We firmly answer, No. ‘The Divine Being would not 
be an object of our love and adoration, if he could act in a manner 
so diametrically in opposition to every principle of equity and mercy. 
Mr. H., however, by one sweeping clause, not only robs God of 
justice but his creatures of pity. According to him, the wicked are 
to endure the eternally excruciating torments of hell without exciting 
any pity. When Dr. Siop asserted that the Devil was damned to all 
eternity, ** J am sorry for it,”? was the reply of Uncle Toby; and 
if he were sorry for the eteraal punishment of the Devil, surely saints 
and angels may be allowed to pity the fate of poor mortals, who, for 
offences of less magnitude, are devoted to the same punishment, 
Could that benevolent Saviour *, who wept over the city of Jerusalem, 
behold sinners eternally writhing in the flames of hell without extend- 
ing his pity towards them ?—At p.175. the subject of future punish. 
ments is resumed: but here the assertions are not so broad and re- 
volting as those which we have just noticed. We could not, however, 
abstain from a smile at the paddyism of the following comment on the 
words “ outer darkness.’’ ‘This,’ says the preacher, ‘ relates to the 





* Christ did not mean dy the worm that never dies, and the fire that 
is never quenched, to intimate that bodies devoured by worms or 
thrown into the fire are never consumed. The passage is metapho- 
rical, and alludes to the valley of Hinnom ; where, owing to the con- 
stant burying and burning of bodies, the worms were always kept alive, 
and the fires burning. : 
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manner of punishing unprofitable servants among the Jews; which 
was by casting them into a loathsome dungeon ;’ i.e. outer darkness 
means darkness in the inside of a dungeon. Were we to offer an ex- 
planation of outer darkness, or of the darkness which is without, we 
should say that it has a reference to the weddings of the Jews, which 
were celebrated in the night, when those who behaved themselves 
amiss were pushed out from the splendid festival into the street, or to 
the darkness without. 

We need not enlarge on this subject ; it will be geen from the above 
short extract that Mr. H. is either too rash with his own pen, or is 
not, as a selector or editor, sufficiently alert in correcting or stigmat- 
izing the rashness of others. Let him review this volume, and strike 
out of it every passage which is at variance with good sense ; and 
then, in a second edition, he will obtain that praise which it would 
be as gratifying for us to offer as for him to receive. 

The first part of this selection, anonymously published, was noticed 


in our Ixviith Voli p. 203. Moy 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 28. 4 Treatise on Natural and Practical Agriculture, by Wil- 
liam Greaves, Agriculturist, of Sheffield) _Svo. pp. 68. 128, 
Boards. Bumpus, Holborn. 

Was it a high opinion of self, or a mean estimate of the judg- 
ment of the public, which induced Mr, Greaves to ask twelve 
shillings for this little shadow of a treatise, and for which much more 
seems by a deleted notice to have been originally demanded? Vanit 
being a very common failing, this Agriculturist of Sheffield may thing 
that every hint from him contains most important advice ; and that 
the essence of wisdom, which his few pages include, furnishes matter 
for a bulky volume. If, however, he thus thinks, he surely must 
think alone, A more superficial writer rarely blunders himself into our 
notice ; and Mr. G. had better have kept to his old trade of making 
razors, than have puzzled his brains with agricultural theories. Our 
scientific readers will divert themselves with this writer’s opinions, that 
every seed-bearing plant has three genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter ;——that trees which produce their leaves early have hotter con- 
stitutions than others ; — that mildew is occasioned by ‘the conge- 
lation of exhalations ;?——and that smut in corn is a disease which bears 
an analogy with the consumption in the human body. Proud as 
Mr. G. may himself be of such conceits, they cannot be worth twelye 
shillings to any human being ; and, though his hints for practice are 
thrown into the bargain, the purchaser of a copy still has reason te 
complain, By the marks on the cover, now erased, we fear that the 
subscribers paid a yet higher price: ifso, they may say of Mr. G, 
that he cuts like a razor; unless, in allusion to his recommendation 
of salt-water as a manure, they choose to call him @ picgler, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 29. Apparitions; or the Mystery of Ghosts, Hobgoblins, 
and Haunted Houses, developed. Being a Collection of enter. 

taining Stories founded on Fact ; and selected for the Purpose of 
eradicating 
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eradicating those ridiculous Fears, which the ignorant, the weak, 

and the superstitious, are but too apt to encourage, for want of 

properly examining into the Causes of such absurd Impositions. 

By Joseph Taylor. 12mo. pp.223- 58. Boards. Lackington 

and Co. 1814. 

Ghosts, goblins, and hobgoblins have had their day: but now 
faith in preternatural beings is so generally undermined, that the very 
existence of the Devil himself is called in question. Yet some frag- 
ments of superstitious credulity still remain; and the stories of the 
nursery make a more permanent impression on common minds thar 
philosophers are apt to suppose. Mr. ‘Taylor’s book is intitled to 
a favourable reception ; his motive is good ; and the plan which he has 
adopted is probably better fitted to answer the intended purpose than 
any other that he could have selected. 

The circumstances which gave rise to this little entertaining work 
are thus explained in the Introduction ; 

‘In the early part of my life, having read many books in favour 
of ghosts and spectral appearances, the recollection remained so 
strong Im my mind, that, for years after, the dread of phantoms bore 
irresistible sway. This dread continued till about my twenty-third 
year, when the following simple affair fully convinced me, how neces- 
sary it was ¢horough/y to investigate every thing that tended to super- 
natural agency, lest idle fear should gain a total ascendancy over my 
mind. 

‘About this period, I had apartments in a large old-fashioned 
country mansion. From my bed-chamber was a secret door leading 
to a private staircase, which communicated with some of the lower 
rooms. ‘This door was fastened both within and without ; conse- 
quently all fear of intrusion from that quarter was entirely removed. 
However, at times, I could aot help ruminating on the mal-practices 
that might have been committed by evil-disposed persons, through 
this communication ; and ‘busy meddling fancy”? was fertile in 
conjuring up imaginary horrors. Every thing, however, was quiet, 
and agreeable to my wishes for some months after my arrival. One 
moonlight night, in the month of June, I retired to my bed, full of 
thought, and slept soundly till about one o’clock, when I awoke, 
and discovered, by the help of the moon which shone full in my room, 
a tall figure in white, with arms extended, at the foot of my. bed. 
Fear and astonishment overpowered me for a few seconds; I gazed 
on it with terror, and was atraid to move. At length I had courage 
to take a second peep at this disturber of my rest, and still continued 
much alarmed, and irresolute how to act. I hesitated whether to 
speak to the figure, or alarm the family. The first idea I considered 
as a dangerous act of heroism, the latter, as a msk of being laughed 
at, should the subject of my story not prove supernatural, There- 
fore, after taking a third view of the phantom, I mustered up all my 
resolution, jumped out of bed, and boldly went up to the figure, 
grasped it round and round, and found it incorporeal. I then looked 
at it again, and felt itagain ; when, reader, judge of my astonishment 
-—this ghostly spectre proved to be nothing more than a large new 
flannel dressing-gown which had been sent me home in. the course of 
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the day, and which had been hung on some pegs against the wainsgot 
at the foot of my bed. One arm accidentally crossed two or three 
of the adjoining pegs, and the other was nearly parallel by coming in 
contact with some article of furniture which stood near. Now the 
mystery was developed—this dreadful hobgoblin, which a few minutes 
before I began to think was an aérial being, or sprite, and must have 
gained admission either through the key-hole, or under the door; 
turned out to be my own garment. I smiled at my groundless fears, 
was pleased with my resolution, returned light-hearted to my bed, 
and noralized nearly the whole of the night on the simplicity of a great 
part of mankind in being so credulous as to believe every idle tale, or 
conceive every noise to be a spectre, without first duly examining into 
causes. 

‘ This very trifling accident was of great service to me as I travelled 
onward through life. Similar’ circumstances transpired. Screams, 
and shades, I encountered ; which always, upon due investigation, 
ended in * trifles light as air.”’ 

‘ Nor did the good end here. My story circulated, and put other 
young men upon the alert, to guard against like impositions. They 
likewise imparted to me their ghostly encounters, and those I thought 
deserving of record I always committed to writing ; and, as many of 
them are well authenticated facts, and both instructive and amusing; 
they form a part of the volume now presented to the public. 

‘ The other stories are selected from history, and respectable pub- 
lications ; forming in the whole, I hope, an antidote against a too 
credulous belief in every village tale, or old gossip’s story.’ : 

Though Mr. Taylor is a determined enemy of the ghost-mongers ; 
he begs to have it understood that he does not call in question the* 
power of the Deity to work miracles, nor set his face against all 
apparitional record; he only aims at laughing ndiculous credulity 
and fear out of the world. : 

An Essay on Ghosts, in which the admirable remarks of Addison 
are inserted, forms a suitable preface to this collection of stories ; 
which are well chosen, and offer a fund of amusement that is cheap 
at the price of five shillings. By putting such a book as this into 
the hands of children, parents will more effectually guard their minds 


against weak credulity than by grave philosophic admonition. WMo-y. 


Art. 30. Small Literary Patchwork: or a Collection of Miscel- 
laneous Pieces, in Prose and Verse, written on various Occasions, 
chiefly on moral and interesting Subjects. By Anne Clarke, a 
Lover of herCountry. Second Edition. r2mo. 7s. 6d. Boards. 
Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 

While Mrs. Clarke asserts her claim to public notice as an author, 
she would avail herself of all the indulgence due to the ladies, by pre- 
scribing to us this rule: ' 


“ Laugh where you must ; be candid where you can 3” 
¢ But let a Woman’s page find patronage from Man.’ 


This Lover of her Country is alsoa lover of that which makes the 
mare to go, and seems to have had golden visions while she was con- 
structing her Literary Patchwork. She talks of earning or turning a 

penny; 
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penay, and of being remunerated ¢ for the wear and tear of her wit :” 
but it never has occurred to her that with authors, as with other 
traders, two ways of turning a penay are experienced, viz. the turning 
a penny info the pocket, and the turning a penny owt of the pocket. 
We fear that Mrs. Clarke’s mode will be the batter, In no other 
way can we serve her than by avoiding to give our opinion of her com- 
positions, and by desiring her to accept of our best compliments in- 
stead of a review of her verse: for we would not hurt the feclings of 
a lady who styles herself (see p.77. note) ‘a poor insulted, unpro- 
tected plebeian.’? The biographical sketch which Mrs. Clarke gives of 
her father manifests much amiable affection, and may on the a be ' 
a tolerably correct portrait: but it possesses not sufficient interest for 
publication ; and when to her parent’s ghost, whom she conjures up 
for the purpose of objecting to the vanity of this exposure, she replies, 
with the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, 


«© My poverty but not my will consents,” 


we tremble for her, lest the motive for publication should meet with 


disappointment. Moy. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 31. The Christian Seldier. Preached to the Regiment of 
Renfrew Militia at Bridge-street-Chapel, in Bristol, 24th October 
_ 1813. By Samuel Lowel. 8vo. 1s. Williams and Son. | 
. | A short advertisement states that the regiment of Renfrew militia, 
being almost to a man natives of Scotland and members of the Kirk, 
and preferring the mode of worship in Bridge-street-chapel as nearly 
resembling that of their own church, requested and obtained permis- 
sion to attend there on Sundays as their fixed place of worship; and 
it is pleasing to add that Mr. Lowel bears honourable testimony to 
them as ‘devout soldiers.” The sentiments and language of this ad- 
dress are adapted to a military audience; and, as the natives of 
Scotland, by means of their parochial schools, have their minds earl 
imbued with religious principles, they are capable of deriving benefit 
from the exhortations of the Christian minister ; who, it is therefore 
reasonable to hope, in this instance, did not preach in vain, pe 


rf Art. 32. 4 Funeral Sermon on the Downfall of Buonaparte’s 
0-y: ; Dynasty : a Discourse preached on Thursday, July 7th, 1814, the 
| Day appoited for the General Thanksgiving. 8vo. Underwood. 

The merry mourner, to whom we are indebted for this funeral dis- 

course on the political death of Bonaparte, does not obey the old 

maxim, de mortuts, &c. but, on the other hand, endeavours to hold 

up the fallen tyrant to the execration of mankind. How does he re- 

joice that Europe drinks no more the cup of oppression, and that the 

time is at last come ‘ when the successful murderer was ‘ to be 

weighed in the balance and to be found wanting !”?’ Resembling 

other pulpit-orators, he depicts the character of Bonaparte in colours 

of the deepest tints; concluding with reflections calculated to 

harmonize with our national exultation, and to inspire national grati- 

tude to the Great Dispose. po 


Art. 
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»}Mourable to human happiness and moral glory ; 
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224 CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art. 23. Peace the real Interest of every Human Being: an Ad- 
dress, delivered at Brighton, July 7. 1814, being the Day ap- 
pointed for Thanksgiving on Account of the Re-establishment of 

' Peace, &c. By Tohn Evans, A.M. 8vo. 1s.6d. Sherwood 
and Co. ) 

Mr. Evans, who loses no opportunity for printing a single sermon, 
has availed himself of the Thanksgiving-day, even though he was — 
at a watering-place, and has taken, moreover, a Greek motto from 
Luke ji. 14., and a quotation from Dr. Watts’s Songs ‘for Children *. 
Of the latter, we shall say no more than that it is beneath the dignity 
of the pulpit : but we must observe on the former, viz. the modtto, 
(Ext yn; EIPHNH,) that, though short, it is not quite appropriate ; 
since peace is not yet restored either to our /Jand or to the earth. 
It is. mere justices however, to observe on behalf of this preacher 
that he is throughout animated by the best feelings, and delivers 
sentiments worthy of the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian. 
His soul is harrowed up by recollections of the evils of war; he, 
therefore, hails in animating strains the blessings of peace, as ¢ fas 
glory ;’? and he anticipates 
the approach of ** Reason to its manhood,’ when, under the be- 
nignant influence of Christianity, the pacific will take place of the 
military spirit. - It is consoling to catch at such hopes: but alas! 
neither antient history nor medern experience justifies sanguine ex- 


pectations of this kind. D 





'* A wicked wight, arguing in support of Hobbes’s doctrine that 
the state of nature was a state of war, chose also to quote the 
passage from Watts’s songs to children which Mr. Evans has in- 
serted in his sermon: but, to mark his opinion of the poetry, and to 
turn it, bad as it was, to his own account, he eked out the couplet 
with an addendum of the same quality, thus: 


«¢ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so 3”? 


- 


| And God made man to snarl and fight, , >/ 
7 And thus the world will go. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ We owe our best thanks to B. P. and shall endeavour always ta 
merit similar confidence. 





~ J. D. is received, and shall be considered: but he must be aware 
that he comes before us under suspicious circumstances as to the ing 
terest which he takes in the tract in question. 





R. X. is requested to allow us to adopt his negative alternative. 





' *,% The Appendix to Vol. Ixxiv. of the M. R. was published. 


‘i gvith the last Number, and contained Foreron Lireratune, with- 


the General Title, Table of Contents, aud Index for the Volume. 
Aah 


